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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


F,the people is happy whose annals are dull, this people is 
happy. When Parliament rose on Tuesday for the Easter 
holidays it had scarcely passed a measure of importance, and had 
listened to only one great debate, that which smashed for the 
time the idea of interfering with the Education Act. None of 
the party conflicts expected had come off—being suspended by 
the Alabama negotiations—and of the personal conflicts every one 
except perhaps the Collier case had been won by Government. On 
Wednesday Mr. Disraeli gives forth his manifesto in Manchester, 
the Government shortly after the Recess must announce its deci- 
gion on the Licensing question, and the Megara affair will be 
#avagely debated ; but it is not impossible, if the Tories adhere to 
their self-denying policy, and no crisis arrives in Washington, 
that the rest of the Session may be as dull as its beginning. 
There will be interminable discussions over the Ballot Bill, but as 
yet there is no sign of a real battle, which nevertheless can hardly 
be avoided. Parliament recommences on Thursday. 

















The Labourers’ Strike in South Warwickshire still continues, 
andit is stated that Labourers’ Unions have been formed in twelve 
or fourteen villages in the neighbourhood, and that the move- 
ment has spread into eight counties. ‘The men, who now receive 
12s. a week, demand 16s., and liberty to belong toa Union. The 
farmers and squires, who are also forming combinations, offer 143. 
and 15s., but refuse to employ any man who belongs to a Union, 
and threaten to turn all Union men out of their cottages. The 
men, who are quite quiet, refuse the compromise, draw if married 
9s. a week from their sick funds, and if unmarried go on tramp 
in search of work. The Canadian Government has, moreover, 
come to their assistance, their agent offering to 100 labourers 
guaranteed situations on £1 a week and board, with 200 acres 
of land. He does not, however, offer passage-money, and this is 
wholly beyond the poor labourers’ reach. The expectation within 
the district seems to be that the men must give in, but the 
Trades’ Council of London has resolved that as decent pay to the 
labourers would diminish the competition in the cities, it will 
support the strike. 


We note as one of the facts of this strike that while the farmers 
and some of the squires combine to put down the labourers, the 
higher order of landlords seem to sympathize with the men. Lord 
Leigh, for instance, gives 15s. and half an acre; his brother, 
though deprecatory of unions, counsels moderation ; and ‘‘ Squire 
Lucy, of Charlecote,” representative, we presume, of Shakespeare's 
enemy, Justice Shallow, pledged himself not to expel unionists 
from his cottages, a statement received by a labourers’ meeting 
with three rounds of cheering. It does not seem much of a con- 
cession, but the tone of the meetings is distinctly friendly to ‘‘ the 
gentry.” Let ‘‘them have their luxuries and us our rights,” is 
the motto of the “ringleader,” Arch. The bitterest feeling is 
expressed against the clergy, who are denounced as un-Christian 
for offering charity instead of wages ; and the farmers, who are told 
that “‘ they think God in the wrong for being good to the poor,” 
and advised that ‘‘ the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” 
and therefore belongs to the labourers as much as to them. We 
have seen no threats in any of the reports that have reached us, 
the speeches usually consisting of descriptions, quite pathetic in 








their realism, of the insufficient food the labourers get. A reporter 
who has been trying to live with them on their diet says he feels 
‘as hollow as a drum.” 


The Times publishes a letter from a refugee Communist giving an 
account of his sufferings. Un May 29, 1871, after four days of hide- 


9 | ous suffering on the plain of Satory, during which 60 prisoners died 
{12 | from the weather, he was sent with 600 others in cattle-trucks to 


Lorient, where he was confined on board an old man-of-war, with- 
out bed or covering except an old rug full of insects, and here he 
remained nine months, fed on rations so small that many died 
of starvation and the majority were attacked with scurvy. At last 
the writer was sent to Paris, and thence, after a stay of five hours, 
dismissed to Boulogue, where he was thrust on board a steamer 
for Folkestone, where he arrived absolutely destitute. He does not 
appear to have been handcuffed, but the rest of his story exactly 
bears out the statement of Mr. F. Harrison, that M. Thiers is rid- 
ding himself of batches of Communists by forcing them, hand- 
cuffed, in rags, and destitute, on board the steamers for England, 
—about as serious an outrage as this country ever sat silent under. 


On Monday night, Mr. Lowe introduced a very respectable 
Budget, which will give rise to less discussion and less criticism 
than any of his former financial statements, in a speech so slovenly 
and showing so little indication of any personal interest of his 
own in the subject, that it recalled the old pre-Gladstonian 
art of Sir Cornewall Lewis and Sir Charles Wood, —the Giotto and 
Cimabue of Whig Budget-makers. He sufficiently justified the 
necessity for making his statement before the financial year had 
quite elapsed, by explaining that the Income-tax would have 
dropped if not renewed before the 4th April,—the first night on 
which Parliament reassembles after the Recess,—which could not 
have been done had not the first resolution been taken on Mon- 
day last. ‘The nature of his financial statement we will give in a 
careful analysis, but may just remark that Mr. Lowe justified 
supplementary estimates as strongly as Mr. Gladstone had formerly 
condemned them,—maintaining with much plausibility that you 
cannot possibly fit the amount demanded with any accuracy to the 
need for it, if you try to anticipate possible contingencies; while 
if you do not, you must either ask for the means of meeting 
them at the time when they occur, or make the public undergo 
serious inconvenience. Mr. Lowe anticipated that influxes of 
very large succession duties on the death of millionaires would be 
a pretty uniform feature of all future budgets,—no less than 
£450,000 having been derived from these windfalls, as they used 
to be called, in the expiring financial year. Otherwise his esti- 
mates of revenue were,—very wisely, as he made no other provision 
for the repayment of Debt than what the surplus on the year may 
give,—the reverse of sanguine. 


Mr. Lowe on Monday, instead of comparing minutely the expen- 
diture of the past year with his own estimates of the year now 
expiring,—March 31, 1871, to March 31, 1872,—compared it with 
the grants actually made by Parliament, so as to include both 
the original and the supplementary votes,—a comparison which 
yielded the following results :— 

1871-2.— EXPENDITURE. 
Actual 





Total Grants. Expenditure. Difference. 
Interest of Debt ......... £26,910,000 ,..£26,840,000 ... £70,000 less 
Charges on Consolidated 

aD cicesinisdeisidecsose 1,820,000 ... 1,797,000 .. 23,000 less 
I iiincintictiiemneees 16,455,000 ... 16,200,000 ... 255,000 less 
ae Sere 9,892,000 ... 9,900,000 ... 8,000 more 
Civil Servico..........00006 10,995,000 ... 10,400,000 ... 595,000 less 
a Ne 2,470,000 ... 2,446,000 ... 24,000 less 
ID © scsstsisesnccee 420,000 ... 420,000 No balance 
Packet Service..........+ 1,148,000 ... 1,189,000 ... 9,000 less 
Collection of Revenue... 2,626,000 .... 2,578,000 ... 48,000 less 
OE eccisetvianvicvin £72,736,000 ...£71,720,000 ...£1,016,000 less 


showing that the Administration had kept well within the granta 
placed at its disposal by Parliament. 
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Mr. Lowe’s comparison between the estimates of revenue and| A French correspondent says the Government now controls an 
the actual receipts (allowing for the unexpired week of the quarter | army of 871,000 men, all ready for service. Of these 380,000 are 
the proper proportional receipt) was as follows :— | regular soldiers, 68,000 reserves, and 423,000 Gardes Mobiles who 

1871-72,—REVENUE. | have seen service. The Artillery, however, have only 1,900 field. 





Estimates. Receipts. Difference. pieces, many of them antiquated or useless, and the expenditure 
Custorns ssreereerseere arg rp — . Me on — . — of all matériel during the war bas been enormous. It is calculated 
ee rvessereroee “es "a tuaaee Gein 2 cinentee that, exclusive of buildings, the military expenditure of the year 
Assessed Taxes ...... 2.330,000 2.330,000 No balance. cannot be less than £20,000,000, a sum within the resources of 
Income-Tax ......40 8,820,000 9,060,000 Gain of £240,000 France, but still extremely large for the force obtained and fora 
—— seeesennees oo ag ped = — time of peace. The full regular strength will not be reached for 
a 83=—s eee 373,000 No balance, | Another two years, when it will exceed half a million of men. 
Miscellaneous seeeeeeee 4,100,000 4,000,000 Loss of £100,000 mn sing a eyR Tae ae Hy H 
—————/| ‘The French Government has finally determined to abolish all 








Total ..ccccccocee £72,315,000 — £74,589,000 Gain of £2,220,000 | forms of passport except the expensive one, and has absolutely pro- 
But as the actual expenditure was £71,720,000, and the actual hibited any one from landing without a passport viséi by the 
revenue turned out to be £74,535,000, the surplus for the financial | French Consul, who charges ten francs. No motive is assigned for 
year just expiring was £2,815,000. Mr. Lowe explained the | an order which will greatly diminish the influx of visitors to Paris, 
great gain in the Excise as due to the great advance in the con- | and as it is well known that passports do not stop conspirators, 
sumption of British spirits,—a result no doubt due to a high rate | the object must be to get a little money. If so, the Government 
of wages which a year ago, just at the close of the great war, | should sell permits at the Railway Stations printed like tickets, 
Mr. Lowe could not venture to anticipate; and that the great and so at least reduce the annoyance to the smallest proportions, 
gain on stamps was partly nominal,—due to a transfer from the | It is a ruinous method of raising money, but it would not drive so 
fees included in the ‘‘ miscellaneous” revenue to stamps,—and | many people who would prefer to pass through Paris to select the 
mainly the result of the great stimulus to business caused by our | Belgian route. 


a The Horse Guards have just issued a circular stating all the 
advantages obtained by the young man who enlists in one of Her 


For the coming financial year Mr. Lowe’s estimates were as oe : , , 
Majesty’s regiments. le engages to serve for six years, besides 












follows, supposing no duties to be changed (we add in parentheses | Ma) ; . s 
: : 2) - ode g 
the duties as he estimates them after the changes he proposes) :— | *X in the reserve, and receives 1s. 3d. a day, free lodging, bedding, 
Resse IE ae fuel, and light, and his food is given him at the low price of 44d. 
REVENUB. be altered, | Interest on Debt... senceed £ 26,839,000 | a day. He has his clothes once a year free, but must pay for 
Customs ...... £20,300,000 (£20,080,000) | Charges on Consolidated Fund 1,780,000 i % ° ® 
Excise ......... 23,320,000 (23,310,000) | Army (without purchase) ... 14,824,000 | shirts and socks, &c., costing him perhaps ld.aday. After two 
Stamps......... 9,700,000 | Purchase 853,000 7 H ; 5 
Assessed taxes 2.350.000 (2,300,000) | Navy «...0.sccce 9.508.000 | Years service, if well conducted, he obtains an extra 1d. a day, 
Income-Tax... 9,950,000 (6,940,000) Civil Service Re 10,652,000 | and of course may rise to be a non-commissioned officer. The pay 
0 Collection of Revenue ......... 2'621,000 | « — : ‘ 
tee ee "650.000 Post O00 nn" 3'eto‘000 | i8 by no means bad for what is in truth partially skilled labour, 
Crows Lands § 375,000 Polegraphs .... 500,000 | but the Government would, we believe, find that a totally different 


korg no ane a Bcc offer would be much more attractive, and cost them very little 
Total ...... £74,915,000 WO inches £71,313,000 more. Let them offer a shilling a day and ‘all found,” with a rise 
showing a balance available of £3,602,000. Of this surplus Mr. | o¢ 6) 4 year, and they would at once have the pick of the whole 
Lowe proposes to take £3,010,000 from the Income-Tax, by | J ckilled labour market. The stoppages only puzzle the men, 
reduction of 2d. (costing in the first year £2,700,000), and by | who would not be equally worried by fines for careless treatment 
change which allows a deduction of £80 for necessary expenditure | o¢ their clothes. 
from every income below £300 a year, instead of as at present 
only allowing a deduction of £60 for every income below £200 a 


year, the cost of which change will be in the first year £310,000. P . . : 
(Mr. Lowe states, that whereas 273,000 persons are relieved under | Council of India has been very suitably filled by the appointment 


the present abatement as having less than £200 a year, another | Of Mr. Henry John Roby, sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
167,000 will be relieved under his proposal as having between | Cambridge. As Secretary to the late Schools’ Inquiry Commission, 
£200 and £300 a year, making in all 440,000 exemptions.) He | Mr. Roby acquired a great, probably an unrivalled, knowledge of 
proposes to take off half the Chicory and Coffee duties, thereby | the condition and history of the endowed educational foundations of 
losing £230,000 (chiefly customs, but as regards chicory, partly the country, and he is generally credited with a prominent share 
excise), and he proposes to give up £50,000 a year House-duty, | in the preparation of the invaluable Report of that Commission. 
under a proposal to except from House-duty all houses not inhabited | AS he has subsequently filled with much distinction the office of 
except by care-takers (and he defines care-takers as persons not ; Secretary to the Endowed Schools’ Commission itself, we may 
using rooms toa higher value than £20 per annum). This de- | regard his advancement as a significant proof that at least in the 
prives him of £3,290,000 of his balance, leaving him £312,000 opinion of the Government the policy of that Commission, 
surplus, and a total estimated revenue of £71,625,000, against an ; Obnoxious as it has proved to small local and personal interests 
estimated expenditure of £71,313,000. everywhere, and to corporate bodies with patronage to dispense, is 

Socks nevertheless calculated to advance the true interests of education, 





The vacancy in the Endowed Schools’ Commission occasioned 
by the nomination of Mr. Arthur Hobhouse to the Legislative 








The desultory debate which followed the statement was not | 4nd ought to be steadfastly pursued. 


instructive. Mr. White explained with his usual lumbering c : i ‘ ‘ 
‘* agility ” how much more accurate his own estimates of revenue | ware Pes ?— — a — — mens "a a ra 
always are than Mr. Lowe’s; the brewers and their friends wailed Sern s ee = Ss erste Ee ) “ ; ae — th ¥ 
over Mr. Lowe’s resolve to ignore the claim for the abolition of la ap ae wee a wane t ae 6 ; 4 angina pm scent 
brewers’ licences; the country gentlemen and farmers insisted on | a pol "aca pasa a : s = —, t s “ t a 
the claim of shepherds’ dogs to exemption from duty, and of farmers | ie f by fi eid an a ee 7 oo “ i) pad pon yo 
to a less stringent rule regarding the use for private purposes of | it oil d not tolerate a laggard rn y iene es ei any omer 
horses employed in agriculture. Lord John Manners cavilled and | with the Union it would be five times as com letel overborne as 
Mr. Ward Hunt growled; Mr. Greene declined to be thankful for | iin ais Getieneneis deh a menk-ielie een oon poneretar 
nt bo por ane — sri a pt en eae the | at home, and Pace Britain was to wet ped troops and ianneet 
ington Treaty, —which was sulky of Mr. Greene, and not said | tg ‘ : 
with his usual facetiousness,—Mr. Vernon Harcourt thought the | ee te ee sab Pca 
uttin and taking off the 2d. i -te ike th i 4 “ 
34 aie oe Sieg “a pact apap eee , had been stripped of every soldier, and the thirty millions were 
up the hill and then marched down again Rina Mr. Muntz said |“ t® board their rascal counters in two small islands,” and let the 
gain, wir, J | ° ~ as .8 
that the estimate for any department was like a machine with a | Empire go. Mr. Howe is not the most trustworthy of politicians, 


cog-wheel, whenever the estimate was raised, there was always a but he always tells his audiences what they like to hear, and his 
4 - : j a 3 
“‘ eatch” to prevent its going down again,—but, on the whole, the speech is useful as showing what is thought in the Colonies of our 


House received the statement with remarkable cheerfulness, centripetal policy. It is considered, as our foreign policy is con- 


especially concurring in Mr. Scourfield’s enthusiastic gratitude for | cidered on the Continent, ~-gundly enti. 
“something ordinary, commonplace, and level to the capacity of | The telegraph clerks muddle figures sadly, but we do not re- 
every-day mortals.” member ever to have seen a telegram quite so badly transmitted 
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i eaegeinaninnme 
as the official report of the Erie finances as calculated by the 
new Board. It was telegraphed from Cork to the Times (Friday, 
page 3), and is a tissue of nonsense, the capital of Erie, to 
begin with, being represented at about a fifth of our National 
Debt. We fancy from another report, also partly inaccurate, 
that the clerks got mazed with the cents, and flashed them 
through as dollars, but that theory does not explain the state- 
ment that the “ preferred stock” exceeds eight thousand millions of 
dollars. The true figures seem to be these. The share stock, 
common and preferred, and debentures amount at 4s. to the 
dollar to £22,240,000 sterling, and the debts to £1,120,000, while 
the gross earnings are £4,500,000 a year. Supposing expenses 
not to exceed 50 per cent., this would leave £2,250,000 for the 
owners, or nearly ten per cent., but that may be too good to be 
true. The figures will, however, enable our readers to understand 
the magnitude of the concern with which the Ring was playing, 
and of the resources it put into their hands. 


It appears from an official minute quoted by Mr. R. Elliot in 
this month’s Fraser that Lord Mayo was latterly strongly opposed 
to the financial fidgettiness of the British Government in India. 
On 3rd October, 1870, he recorded his opinion that the constant 
increase of taxation had produced discontent among all classes, 
that ‘this discontent was a political danger the magnitude of 
which can hardly be over-estimated,” that ‘‘ any sentiment of dis- 
satisfaction which may exist among the disbanded soldiers of the 
Native Army is as nothing compared with this feeling,” and he 
therefore recommended reductions in the Madras Native Army. 
Since this was written nothing whatever has been done to soothe 
this discontent, and we venture to believe nothing will be. The 
Indian Budget for this year is to be a prosperity budget, and the 
income tax may be reduced, but it will not be given up, and no 
other tax will be taken off. No Indian financier ever can bear to 
give up a tax, and except the celebrated house tax which was 
stopped by the revolt of Benares, we cannot remember that any 
rate once imposed has ever been withdrawn. ‘That fact does not 
tend to make new rates or taxes popular. 


Weare told by Dr. Quain and the Medical Journal that the | 


number of deaths from heart disease in men has increased from 
5,746 in 1851 to 12,428 in 1870, é.e., has more thandoubled. But 
the increase applies only to men in active life ; there is no increase in 
the number of deaths from this cause among men under twenty-five 
years of age, nor is there any such increase in the number of deaths 
among women even over twenty-five years. Hence the inference 
drawn is that it is the increased worry and hurry of active men’s 
life which has caused the relative increase of this disease, and that 
if women don’t want to suffer still more severely they should keep 
out of the worry and hurry of practical life even at the cost of 
keeping “‘ women’s rights” in abeyance. Perhaps, however, they 
will rejoin that they regard it as emphatically one of the most 


they will not often issue in the election of so admirable a repre- 
sentative as Mr. Llewellyn Davies. Secrecy does not promote en- 
thusiasm. Of the faithful few who did vote, it is said that 
the majority ostentatiously proclaimed the candidate they voted 
for, in spite of the secrecy. 





The real difficulty of unsectarian teaching, even on subjects 
not religious, has just emerged in the London School Board,—in 
relation to history. A committee of that Board has actually felt 
the “‘delicacy”—that is their own term—of the matter so keenly 
that they recommended to the Board to use no English history 
for the children, but only a skeleton of facts and dates, and let 
the schoolmasters fill it up in their own fashion. That, as the 
Board at once observed, was worse than an evasion of the 
difficulty,—a relegation of it to persons much less able to 
deal with it. It would have been the mere ostrich policy of 
refusing to see the enemy, as a mode of escape from the 
danger, and the recommendation, was referred back to the com- 
mittee to be reformed by a majority of 19 to 4. No doubt 
the difficulty is real. Even very young men have been brought 
up as children in good Mrs. Markham’s amiable historical 
prejudices, but since that time both Catholics and Protestants, 
both Royalists and Republicans, have learned to try at least and 
face the bare facts courageously, without interposing any veil of 
false sentiment, and something might easily be obtained or pre- 
pared which neither Dr. Lingard, nor Mr. Freeman, nor Mr. 
Froude would characterise as quite unfair. To feed children on 
bare bones because there may be a dispute as to the relative 
wholesomeness of different kinds of meat, would be not feeding 
them at all; and to leave it to their special teachers to cook the 
bones into broth or soup, would be to leave them far too much 
power. 





One of the most eminent American mechanicians and inventors 
has died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, at the age of fourscore,— 
Daniel Treadwell, Rumford Professor in Harvard College. He 
was one of the earliest improvers of the printing press, and upon 
a press of his invention the Boston Daily Advertiser was the first 
sheet struck off on the American Continent by machinery. Pro- 
| bably no living American inventor has produced so large a number 
of successful machines, although Americans are almost the most 
fertile of all peoples in mechanical invention. His most important 
invention is the machinery, completed in 1829, for the spinning of 
hemp for cordage. All the cordage, we believe, for the United 
States’ Navy is made by his machines, which, to a stranger curious 
in such matters, form one of the objects best worth visiting in the 
Navy Yard near Boston. He was at a later period one of the 
earliest who gave their attention to improvements in ordnance, 
and his unwearied and costly experiments in the casting of heavy 
iron and steel guns resulted in patents obtained in this country 
anticipating the success of the Armstrong gun. He filled the 





inalienable of those rights to die of heart-disease as much as men. 
And to tell the truth, if it is only a choice of various mortal diseases, 
—and Dr. Quain does not seem to assert that it is anything else,— 
we suspect that heart disease is rather preferable to most others of 

the fatal class. Except in the case of angina pectoris, it is mostly 

painless and often sudden, and sudden deaths, however painful to 
survivors, spare pain to the victims. 





In Marylebone, at least, there is no sign of the enthusiastic 
Secularist or the stern Dissenter. The election to the School | 
Board on Thursday showed hardly any interest in educational 
politics, and no sympathy with the Secularists as such. ‘The best | 
of the candidates, Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, was elected, and | 
elected by a very large majority, yet he is a clergyman of the | 
Church of England, though a very Liberal one, and is known to be | 
distinctly favourable to religious education, though he does not wish 
to put in force the twenty-fifth clause of the Education Act. Pro- | 
fessor Sylvester, a very learned and able man, and one of the first | 
of living mathematicians, who had been put up under the im- | 
pression that a clergyman, as such, was unpopular, received only | 
526 votes to 2,251 given for Mr. Llewellyn Davies,—while Mr. | 
Cremer, the working-man’s candidate, and the chosen repre- | 
sentative of the Secularists, received 1,038,—less than half as | 
many as Mr. Llewellyn Davies. But the remarkable feature of the 
election was that less than 4,000 votes were polled out of an_ 
electorate of 58,000,—not 7 per cent. No doubt the rain poured | 
all day, but even so, the indifference to education seems to promise 
very ill for the electoral principle. Or is it the result of secret | 
voting? May we expect under the Ballot to see elections in which | 
less than 7 percent. of theelectorate take part? If so, we fear that | 


chair of a professorship founded by Count Rumford, and was for 
many years Vice-President of the American Academy of Arts and 


Sciences. 


Mr. Faweett’s Trinity College and University of Dublin Bill 
was taken up again on Tuesday night, and its second reading 
carried by a majority of 73 (94 to 21). There was no attempt to 
justify the measure as a settlement of the Irish University ques- 
tion, and the minority consisted solely of Irish Members, who 
regarded the Bill with dislike —first, because it might be made an 
excuse for delaying the measure they wished for; and secondly, 
because it appeared to them to strike at the religious education of 
Protestants, which they thought better than no religious education 
at all. The O'Donoghue made the best speech of the evening, 
asserting that the representatives of Trinity College offered the 
Catholics a questionable liberty in the matter of education, pro- 
vided the latter were prepared to surrender their conscientious 
preference for a complete system of Catholic education. He 
pointed to the many points on which the Irish laity really do take 
sides different from that of their priests as a conclusive answer to 
the utterly baseless assertion that on this question the laity are 
dictated to by the priests, and nobody attempted to make any sub- 
stantial reply to his statements. Mr. Bruce, however, reiterated 
on behalf of the Government their intention to deal with the 
question of University Education in Ireland, and not to accept 
this measure, if carried, as a settlement of it. Mr. Maguireadded 
that 70 out of the 105 Irish Members are pledged to the principle 
of denominational education. 


Consols were on Friday 93 to 933. 
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r | tainly justified in taking off this year the income-tax 2a, 
TOP IC S OF THE DAY : he had imposed, for strictly temporary purposes, and in excess 
——— of the fair balance of taxation on the middle-class, last year. 
THE BUDGET. He was more than justified, praiseworthy, when he proposed 


N 
fashion. He has not tried to do anything brilliant, and he 
has carefully avoided saying anything brilliant, and he has 
had a great success. The House of Commons, despite a few 
disappointments, was thankful, and the country will be 
pleased. Everybody will feel that in the main he has done 
what he was expected to do, and that as regards the small 
margin of free choice left to him after he had taken off the 
objectionable twopence on the Income Tax imposed last year, 
he has used his freedom with some judgment and perhaps grace. 
For our own parts, we could have wished that the principle which 
both the Liberal and Conservative chiefs have sanctioned—in 
their moments of virtue—of providing for the reduction of Debt 
in years of great prosperity by some more powerful expedient 
than the strategem of undervaluing the expected increase 
in the growth of the revenue, should have had a substantial 
recognition; but we are quite aware that a Government 
which has outlived its first popularity, and which is beset 
by critics and supporters like the senior Member for Brighton, 
who scold it not only for every addition to the taxation, 
but for every symptom of a prudent desire to anticipate the 
worst as regards receipts, can hardly be expected to live up to 


the chivalrous hopes of its youth; and the best we can expect | 


of it is to provide a fair prospect of a surplus which may be 
applied in the reduction of Debt next year, by resolutely 
resisting Mr. White’s invitation to leave no margin as an 
insurance fund against the disappointment of uncertain, 
though, it may be, reasonable hopes. It would be 
absurd to quarrel with Mr. Lowe for taking off this year 
the Income-tax 2d. which he imposed last year, avowedly as a 
temporary resource; or to call this a “rich man’s” Budget 
because he has made it his first care to rid the middle-class 
of a special and temporary burden ; you might just as well say 
that if, in the failure of adequate rolling stock you had crowded 
the first-class railway carriages of an excursion train with 
one or two extra passengers apiece, it would be a special act 
of subserviency to the rich to relieve these carriages of the 
extra passengers before thinning the second and third class, 
which had only their ordinary complement of passengers. 
Whether it might not be fair to contend that the redemption 
of Debt, as it is aduty by universal admission specially obliga- 
tory on those who live in prosperous times, is also specially ob- 
ligatory on those who enjoy the prosperity of those times, and 
hence that any tax intended specially for the redemption of 
Debt should fall solely on the prosperous classes, we will not ela- 
borately argue here; but we should like to throw out to Mr. 
Lowe and future Chancellors of the Exchequer, that it would 
be easier to get the House of Commons to assent to a regular 
tax for the payment of Debt, if it constituted a fund set apart 
for that purpose, and were not imposed on any who are 
enjoying so few of the blessings handed down from our 
ancestors that it is unfair to ask them to undergo a sacrifice for 
the benefit of posterity. A tax for the redemption of Debt 
ought certainly to be a prosperity-tax, so far as it is possible 
to obtain such a tax. Now, it is obvious, from the readiness 
with which the House of Commons welcomes the exemption 


. LOWE has produced a modest, respectable, common- : : 
place Budget, in a modest, respectable, commonplace allow the deduction of this £80 from all incomes under £300, 


| to raise the amount of the deduction from £60 to £80, and to 
|}in order to arrive at their taxable values. But it is per- 
fectly clear that the same principle which offers special 

exemptions to the struggling classes possessing less than 
| £300 a year, would warrant the imposition of special 
| obligations on the easy-going classes with incomes (suppose): 
|above £600, nor can there be any question but that the 
| obligation of diminishing the burden of Debt on our posterity 
is an obligation precisely of that kind. 

When Mr. Lowe takes credit for redeeming £12,000,000 
of Debt since the present Government came into office, 
as well as for increasing the balances in the Exchequer, 
it must not be forgotten that his anticipation of a 
whole quarter’s income tax, and his very inconvenient plan 
for getting all the assessed taxes, as well as the income tax, 
| paid in January, have materially tended to both these results, 
—i.e., to surplus revenue and to a full Exchequer at the end of 
March; at any other time, his balance would hardly have 
compared so favourably with the balances of his predecessors. It 
ought to be remembered, too, as regards the payment of Debt, 
that the Government have found it necessary to raise the 
sum for building barracks by loan, ?.¢., by terminable annui- 
ties. Mr. Lowe’s proposal to halve the duty on coffee, 
seems to be warranted by the most obvious principles of 
financial wisdom. It is clear that the consumption is. 
diminishing instead of increasing under the present duty, and 
though that may be due to causes over which taxation has no. 
influence,—to the astounding unteachability of our people 
as to the proper mode of making coffee, which every nation 
on the Continent knows how to prepare better than we do,— 
yet it is plain common-sense to try what a diminution of duty 
will do to give a renewed ‘elasticity to this branch of revenue. 
The proposal as to the inhabited-house duty seems too trivial 
to need notice. We should greatly have preferred an exemp- 
tion of shepherds’ dogs from taxation, and some concession 
allowing farmers to use horses bond fide employed in agri- 
culture for family purposes. People who can keep 
houses and offices which they do not inhabit, are hardly 
proper subjects for special remissions of duty. 

Mr. Lowe’s statement was complained of, not only for being 
a rich man’s budget,—which it certainly was not, indeed if 
Mr. Lowe’s remark that £650,000 additional had, last year 
and this, been voted for education be taken into account, it 
will appear that the taxation pressing on the poor has. 
really been greatly diminished, while the special expenditure 
of revenue on the poor has been considerably increased, 
—but for general extravagance. Mr. Bright is often 
quoted as having laid it down that a government which 
| cannot govern for less than £70,000,000 a year, is one 
|that ought not to be trusted to govern the United 
|Kingdom. Now it is perfectly true that Mr. Lowe's 
'estimate of expenditure for 1872-3 is still £71,313,000, 
‘and that he expects a certain number of supplementary 
estimates to be required as usual, further to increase the 
/expenditure beyond that figure. But it is absurd to call? 
| this the real measure of expenditure. Many of the items in- 








of all incomes below £100 a year from income-tax, and also | cluded in it are, in the most direct way, reproductive outlays, 
Mr. Lowe’s very fair proposal to deduct £80 a year (as the | which earn much money for the country instead of costing it 
minimum income on which it is possible to live) from all in- | anything. The post office, telegraph, and packet services, 
comes under £300, before calculating the income for the pur- | for instance, which appear to swell the expenditure by over 
poses of income-tax, that the principle of taxing narrow means £4,000,000, really earn above £1,400,000 net for the relief of 


at a lower rate than liberal means is already virtually admitted, 
and even growing in popular favour ; and from this axiom to the 
deduction that the duty of diminishing the burden of Debt to 
be left to our children should be discharged exclusively by the 
comfortable classes, as well as in comfortable years, is not 
remote. It is obvious that the strength of the outcry against 
providing for the diminution of the Debt lies in the pressure 
it imposes on those who are hardly able to make both ends 
meet. Why not, then, while steadily resisting the principle 
of a progressive rate of income-tax for ordinary purposes, 
impose a special moderate tax on incomes above a certain level, 
the whole produce of which should be applied to the re- 
duction of the Debt? In this way, if in any, the virtuous 


| the taxpayer, so that the true expenditure on government is at 
|the very most above five millions short of what it seems, 
‘somewhere about £66,000,C00,—the taxpayer, moreover, 
|having all the benefit of services so cheap that only the 
‘State could have provided them at that rate and in 
such excellence. Further, as the interest on the Debt 
alone takes up over £26,000,000 of the remainder (a 
'sum which no Government, however economical, can reduce 
except very slowly), we may fairly say that this great country is 
governed, and very fairly governed, for about £40,000,000 per 
annum, or for less than 263. ahead. Considering that Prussia 
herself, the most economical State in Europe, spends, after de- 
| ducting the very small interest of her debt, about £22,000,000 








resolves of leading statesmen on both sides of the House might a year on Government (close upon 20s. a head, on the Prussian 
be realized without provoking the cry that we are increasing | population of 24,000,000), that England has a great Navy to 
the agonies of grinding poverty in this generation for the | keep up to set off against the cost of Prussia’s much larger 
relief of the possible poverty of another. Mr. Lowe was cer- | Army, and that almost everything in Prussia is at the lowest 
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level of European cost, while almost everything in Great “wicked act of sedition.” He would feel this even if the 
Britain is nearly at the highest level,—we do not think that man struck by himself, but that he should combine for a strike, 
any good judge of matters financial will say that Great Britain | that he should attempt to control the power of dismissal alto- 
is governed at an extravagant expense. gether—for unionism involves this,—that he should introduce 
The most remarkable feature, however, in a fortunately very | a third power between master and servant, that he should dis- 
unremarkable Budget consists, not for the first time, in the won- | suade willing comrades from work, this rouses the strongest 
derful evidence which Mr. Lowe’s facts bear to the financial tact passion of the agricultural nature, the impatience of any 
and sagacity which British Parliaments and British Finance control not directly fixed by law. A demand for more wages 
Ministers have evolved between them. Consider only this fact, | he could bear from Smith, but a demand for more wages with 
that the taxation which is imposed on the alcoholic drinks of | no option of finding a less extortionate Smith, this seems to 
the country,—and imposed (if we except ale and beer at him an injustice, an oppression to which it is impossible to 
least) with nothing but benefit to the population, as nearly ' yield and retain his self-respect. He does not hate combina- 
as possible defrays the cost of our Army and Navy ;—while | tion by itself, for he will join one to keep down wages, but he 
the tax (Customs and Excise together) on spirits solely, much detests a combination that threatens to limit to all time his 
more than covers the greatly bewailed cost of our Army, even own liberty of action. Add to these feelings his fear of 
as that is increased by the large annual sum we are paying for | pecuniary demands, his experience that farming is the worst- 
extinguishing Purchase. More than this, Mr. Lowe tells us that | paid of trades, his knowledge that “labour” is the most 
the gain to the revenue from a year of prosperity even in important and pressing of his many expenses, the only one for 
the consumption of the single article of British spirits is| which he must provide week by week through the long 
(in one respect unfortunately, in another most fortunately, | eighteen months during which he is out of his money, and 
for almost every penny so obtained is a fine on intem- | we can well understand that the farmer feels the struggle one of 
perance and self-indulgence), over a million sterling, an life and death, that he grows cruel under it, that he uses his two 
increase depending, no doubt, entirely on the rise in the | exceptional powers, that of eviction and that of refusing relief, 
wages of the working-class, and the consequent expenditure on | with unscrupulous energy, and that he is half inclined to agree 
their favourite luxury, just as the extraordinary rise of a million | with Mr. Westover, who tried to persuade the Warwickshire 
sterling in the stamp duties,—and that, too, in the face of a| Chamber of Agriculture that the root of the mischief was an 
great lowering of those duties,—unquestionably represents the | education too good for the poor. He looks upon Lewis, the 
rise in the gains of the middle-class, and their consequent | man from the Potteries who started the strike at Wellesbourne, 
outlay on those business transactions to which their happiest | as a dangerous character; would punish Arch, the eloquent 
hours are devoted. It is hardly possible to conceive a system | agitator, described by the Da//y News as marching from vil- 
of taxation more light and skilful than one which gets enough | lage to village stirring up the people, as if he were guilty of 
to pay for the Army and Navy of the country out of what | fire-raising ; and would almost call out the Yeomanry to dis- 
would in all probability—if we may judge by the wonderful | perse that extraordinary assemblage,—the gathering of a 
increase in the drinking power of the country which every | thousand farm hands in their smock-frocks, to tell their 
accession of prosperity shows—be spent on more drink, if it | wrongs to each other under the great chestnut on Wellsbourne 
did not go into the Exchequer; and which presses so gently | Green. 
on mercantile interests that a year of prosperity addsaneighth| It is all natural, but nevertheless we, who do not share 
to the yield of the revenue arising from taxes on mercantile | the “ Liberal” notion that a farmer is a well-fed animal who 
transactions and transfers of land, notwithstanding a very | only grunts from plethora, and ought never to be protected by 
great reduction of the burden on each transaction. Or take | the State, who know well how little he makes, and how 
this other measure of the tact of our financial system,—that | hard he works, and how darkly the future must always 
under it the yield of a penny tax on every pound of income | present itself to his mind, warn him that he is unwise. 
has risen within only ten years from about £1,100,000 to| Mr. Westover is quite right; education and feudalism are 
about £1,666,000, or more than 50 per cent.,—which means | irreconcilable, and the “old and happy” conditions of affairs 
either that the middle-class of the United Kingdom has an | when a labourer was a gratefully respectful being in corduroy, 
income half as much again as it was, or that it is partly | believing in the squire and the farmer as divine institutions, is 
honester and partly richer (the honesty, no doubt, varying to | passing away for ever. Wellesbourne may yield or Warwickshire, 
some extent with the wealth, ¢.¢., varying inversely as the | but the example has been set, and the farmer must either accept 
temptation to dishonesty) to the same amount. A financial | a new system or pass away himself unregretted. He must con- 
system which admits of progress in the wealth and integrity form his business to the conditions on which every other busi- 
of the middle-classes in a single decade so rapid as this, and | ness is carried on, must surrender his right of eviction at a week's 
which presses, so far as it presses, on the really poor, far more | notice, must pay higher wages—it may be in a shape other 
at points where that pressure is beneficial than where it is than silver coin—must, above all, give up the notion that he 
injurious, namely, on the appetite for tobacco and drink,—the | has any right over labourers except for the labour they have 
tea, sugar, and coffee duties together do not amount to nearly | agreed to sell. He has only to look quietly at the facts to see 
a penny a week a head on the whole population,—must be | that the movement is one which, once commenced, will prove 
admitted to be one of which English politicians have some | irresistible. The labourer has the strength of his weakness, 
reason to be proud. Badly fed, unable to save, with no hope for old age except to 
live separated from his wife in a barrack where his food is 
. grudged to him—very properly, as he ought not to be taxin 
THE WARWICKSHIRE STRIKES. 6 nd ae “AF ts snehe Wile wite work tn the Gl all Us 
W* can fully understand, though we deeply regret, the send his children to labour before they have learned to 
unreasoning fury of the Warwickshire squires and | read, the agriculturist, once awake to his situation, finds 
farmers at the Strike commenced by the labourers of Welles-|in the very depth of his poverty a power. He has learned 
bourne, but now spreading, it is said, over parts of eight | to “clem,” to live on the little his sick-fund allows, to eat 
agricultural counties. It is the special peculiarity of the Corn | his wife’s earnings, to tramp for work, and he can hold out on 
manufacture, a peculiarity as old as our history and deeply | resources which to an artisan would seem equivalent to star- 
rooted in it, that the employer always thinks of himself not /vation. The casual ward has no terrors for him. In a county 
as the employer only, but as the benefactor of the employed. | like Warwickshire, full of cities, he can find work somewhere 
It has always been convenient to him to pay wages partly in | if he will take half-wages, and half-wages are better than 
kind, to allow his workmen little advantages—cheap cottages, | those he has been accustomed to receive. If this new idea 
cheap milk, and cheap firing—to stand up for him before the | of the Union alters his position, well; if not, he can and will 
guardians, to send him aid when he was sick, to advance him | drift away, it may be to find better work, it may be to in- 
a little in distress, to employ his children before other children, | crease the burden on the great cities, but at any rate he will 
fometimes to let him have a plot of land for a garden, to| go. We are not writing sentiment, but merely drawing inevit- 
“protect” him in a kindly way, to give him, in fact, anything | able deductions from visible facts. Before these men at 
which did not involve independence in the employed or a | Wellesbourne, without so much as a week’s wages in hand, with 
disbursement of specie by the employer. The constant a hereditary habit of endurance, with heavy families to feed, 
practice of these small kindnesses naturally makes the em-|could have brought themselves up to strike, they must 
ployer feel that his “man ” owes him a debt in return beyond | have been near “ despair,’ or its English equivalent, 
his contract work, and a strike—a blunt refusal to work till!a dull conviction that things could be no worse, 
terms are conceded—seems to him an act of ingratitude, | and their defeat, if defeat comes, will be almost as bad for 
almost, as one Warwickshire clergyman has described it, a| the farmers as their victory. They want labourers, not a 
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horde of unwilling serfs, doing as little as possible, watching | Thiers used to delight as much as any representative from the 
for every ey to get ry savage with a dull sense | ed West. He has, it is true, so far won the confidence of the 
of oppression whic they only half understand. A little | Germans that they believe the pecuniary clauses of the Treaty 
more wages will not remove that sense, will not take from the | will be fulfilled, and that perhaps was the first and most diffi. 
mn gor wagh ge — he bs 7 the Rane agi 8 ae = cult of a but he has apparently accomplished nothing 
no 7 ~ na tote - C) - - @ progress : all more, = as certainly accomplished nothing more of import- 
= cst vt Fa e reg is vi a is — : he op - — + oe can “— gS become more rep to 
“them market-gardeners be living. e notion that the Fr n it was under the Napoleonic régime, and several 
spirit of combination once aroused can be suppressed by force | are rather less friendly. Under the circumstances in 
is a mischievous delusion, as the manufacturers have long| which the Treaty of Versailles left France, allies, whether 
since discovered. The only effect of oppression directed against |open or secret, became of the last importance to her; 
Unions is to compel their leaders to resort to secrecy, and | but we cannot perceive that the President has as yet secured 
therefore to act through terror, precisely the kind of action | one, while all the leading ideas of the last régime have been 
conolay has $0. doead 1s ix the slo of“ oprecon” Deling| ope tx France the “Latta sooo” han sever tose mot 
| ’ en more 

among our country population, and if there is one man fitted divided; and the entente cordiale with Great Britain has 
for the reception of the teaching we describe by that oddly-| almost disappeared. M. Thiers has sacrificed the Poles to 
chosen epithet, it is Hodge when he has hoped better things | Russia, or at least has impressed them with that belief; but 
and has been defeated by hunger. If the Warwickshire | has not succeeded in detaching St. Petersburg from Berlin, has 
Chamber of Agriculture disbelieves us, let it procure accurate only enabled Prince Gortschakoff to put an end to that Treaty 
reports of the Socialist lectures preached on its own Wor- | of Paris which, whether wise or otherwise, was drawn up in 
cestershire border two years ago, and paid for by the field | accordance with French advice. The rebuilding of Sebastopol 
—— the Farmers will tell us, ‘‘ We literally cannot 16 as ose nog a or sbande vs at ere valag i: Pith Gen 
F , rally cannot pay 16s. in the least abandoned her strict alliance wi ere 

a week. It is of no use to tell us that the men will be stronger | many. M. Thiers may know much more than the public 
with higher food. Who said they wouldn’t? Strength will | knows, but to all appearance, if Germany and France were 
not enable Samson to be in two places, and we do not want | again at war, Russia would again act as the friendly neutral 
Samsons, but average labourers at a low price, who can do | protecting the German frontier on the East, would again allow 
poor work in many places at the same time. Ten Samsons France to be dismembered, and again recoup herself by advances 
ew oy’ ge any ey than » P aaeses. | | in 4 a — haat it =— a go — 
obbedyhoys do? ulte true, and it is one o e most | negotiations of great import wit ambetta, has under 
embarrassing features of the English system of agriculture; the Presidency withdrawn into her shell, and professes a 
that increased efficiency does not mean equally increased | most estimable desire to live in peace with all mankind, 
power of producing profit, but still the statement of the fact| except the power M. Thiers has been supposed to be so 
does not in the least obviate the evil. Whether the farmercan anxious to gain over. Austrian support is not worth 
do with fewer hands or not, he must pay them more and treat} much till Russia has been induced to promise quiescence. 
them differently, or sink under their permanent hostility, and | Of that highest and most practical of all French dreams, 
that passion for emigration which, if the present system lasts,isas|a great alliance of all the Latin races in one defensive 
certain to follow education as thunder to follow lightning, and | league, there is not the smallest trace. French influence 
his one chance is to accept this necessity and fit it to his means. | was never lower at Madrid or less operative at Rome. We 
He must take the situation as other tradesmen do similar mis- | disbelieve entirely the rumours so diligently spread that 
sccerge ~~ rage rege = own ee and pti = — — an — nd ye for yeep ge! - 
ingratitude and Unionist seditiousness. e cannot do this|the Pope, but it is certain that he coquetted wi @ 
he must go under, and give place either to the corn manu-| Romanist party, talked about the French policy of defending the 
facturer who will work 2,000 acres on business principles | Pope, slighted M. de Nigra, and delayed sending an ambassa- 
with plenty of capital, steam machinery, and high-priced, | dor to Italy until he raised the gravest suspicions in Rome, 
hardly-worked men with whom he will have no relation but|set all Italian newspapers preaching about the perfidy of 
that of contract, or to combinations of the labourers themselves | France, and produced a new rapport between Italy and the 
under an elected head. We dread the former solution, which | power which secured to her Venetia. There may be no 
would kill a worthy class; and for the latter the labourers! Treaty, but there is an accord between Germany and Italy. 
are not ready; but one or other is inevitable, unless the condi- | The President himself says that this is partly inevitable, as 
tions of life for the agricultural labourer, who outnumbers the | “ if Germany rallies Protestantism, France must rally around 
— by ten ho one, - ad ——- . We cg hog : _ the age . ee and = though : a 
can be, as we have so frequently argued, by payment in land | policy while “the Revolution” is the open foe o @ 
as well as money, by giving in addition to the silver wage | priesthood, and is so powerful in France, is also an 
an acre or six roods of land to every labourer, with time to work | intelligible one, but then why, after long delay, not 
it. That costs the farmer 30s. a year and benefits the | only acknowledge the annexation of Rome, but acknow- 
labourer 5s. a week, and it is to that compromise in some | ledge it by sending thither the one man remarkable in the 
shape or other that he must ultimately look for safety against | Foreign-Office list of France for his dislike and contempt 
the combinations which, as the labourer justly feels, enable | of the Papacy and its claims? Surely to affront Italy and the 
him to sell his toil upon an equal footing. Until that last Ultramontanes one after the other cannot be sound policy, if 
point is conceded, until in fact the labourer is treated as an | either are in the smallest degree valuable to France. Norcan 
equal, free to come or to go, to combine or to remain isolated, | it be wise to worry little powers like Belgium and Switzerland 
to be friendly or to be sulky, to be in fact himself, combina- | on the only subject on which they are reasonably sensitive, 
tions will, we greatly fear, remain among the unpleasant | the perfection of their right of asylum even for Communists 


features of English country life. and doctrinaires. 
There may, of course, be some secret wisdom in all 


: ° this, to which as yet we have no key, but there certainly 
M. THIERS’ FOREIGN POLICY. is no wisdom in the way in which the French Government 


i THIERS is a great talker in the tribune, and a man justly | treats England and her public opinion. We do not deserve 
e 




















proud of the effect of his talk, and throughout his life ‘much of France, it may be, for our conduct in the war, but 


his favourite topic has been the foreign policy of France, the | statesmen with an object to gain should be above resentment 
pivot on which it would seem from his earlier speeches that the | for neutrality, and we at present get nothing but little slaps 
whole world turns. It is therefore noteworthy that the subject | from France. M. Thiers believes, quite wrongly, that the 
upon which he is in public now most reticent is the foreign | Commercial Treaty was framed by Napoleon to gratify England 
policy of his country, of which it is well known he retains the | rather than to establish free trade; and, also quite wrongly, 
supreme and indeed exclusive control. So silent is he, that it | that English action in foreign politics is always guided by her 
is almost unfair to criticise a man who may be keeping in his commercial interests; but, nevertheless, he denounces the 
own breast a defence so perfect, but still it is impossible not Treaty which, as he fancies, this country still so greatly 
to perceive that it is in foreign policy that the French | desires, and arranges his tariffs so as to produce remon- 
President has as yet apparently most completely failed ; that’ strances and threats of reprisal from half the powers 
the silence may be produced by the absence of any cause for|of Europe. He is quite aware that Englishmen are 
exultation, of any excuse for that spread-eagleism in which M. | even unreasonably sensitive to the annoyances of the 
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assport system ; that Napoleon did as much for his 
popularity here by abolishing that silly precaution as by offer- 
ing aid during the Indian Mutiny ; that a complete abolition 
of the worrying nuisance would double the English immigra- 
gration into France; but, nevertheless, he makes the restric- 
tions more severe every day. It is only this week that entry 
into France without the French official visa has been absolutely 
rohibited; and finally, as if to leave no doubt about his 
indifference to British feeling, he either orders or suffers acts 
which, to a large majority of Englishmen, seem nothing less 
than outrages. He slips batches of handcuffed Communists 
over here in English steamers, to starve on British ground, or 
be maintained by British charity. When Mr. Frederic 
Harrison first made this assertion it was received with very 
general disbelief, Mr. Harrison being considered credulous 
of Red statements ; but it is clear from the letter published in 
the Times of Monday that Mr. Harrison’s information was 
sound, one of the sufferers himself describing how he was 
imprisoned, and beaten, and finally pardoned, but shipped 
by force over to England so completely without resources 
that he had to walk to London. We are astonished that this 
letter has not already provoked questions in the House of Lords. 
The outrage is the more gross because in the theory of the 
French Government a Communist is a kind of dangerous lunatic, 
and, in its own idea, it is availing itself of our liberality 


in the reception of aliens to empty a political Bicctre| 


on our shores. Suppose M. Thiers were to send us a ship- 
load of raving lunatics in order to save Paris the expense of 
their support, what would be thought of such an outrage, and 
yet that is precisely what his Government, in its own view of 
its own actions, is continually doing. It is true Englishmen, 
though entirely hostile to the Commune, are not disposed to 
consider all its supporters fiends, or to believe that scholars and 
savans thirsted for the blood of the Assembly, or to see in 
the seizure of M. Thiers’ bronzes anything but a most dis- 
creditable riot and act of political oppression, so that the 
accusation of shipping criminals here scarcely lies in our 
mouths; but then M. Thiers’ has no right to ship paupers, 
or lunatics, or literary persons who have no means, no desti- 
nation, and no inclination to come. It is the very tyranny of 
weakness to argue that because France has been unfortunate, 
and is now in distress, therefore we are not to remonstrate 
against acts like these,—acts which Switzerland or Belgium 
would not tolerate, and which Germany would avenge ; acts 
which seem almost intended to express contempt of an allied 
and friendly nation. It may be alleged that M. Thiers can in- 
tend nothing of the kind, but he really governs, as M. Guiraud 
said, and the occurrence of such incidents certainly shows 
that he has no pressing desire to maintain cordial relations 
with a country whose citizens he warns off with passports, 
whose manufactures he strives to tax, and whose right of 
asylum he abuses by sending over “ criminals”” whom he can 
neither pardon nor shoot. If it is all the result of careless- 
ness, then he manages the Foreign Office very badly; but if 
it is deliberate, he must have chosen for France the one atti- 
tude one would have thought she disliked, that of a reserved 
but ill-tempered isolation. A few Communists more or less 
in England do not matter much to this country, but it does 
matter very much that France should not treat us, even in 
imagination, as a neighbouring New Caledonia, or convenient 
penal settlement for political convicts. Mr. John Lemoinne, 
the gravest of French publicists, says that, heartless as 


England is, her alliance with France is the security of Europe; | 
but how maintain alliance with a friend who forbids us his | 


house, charges us for sending him furniture, and throws all 
his snails over our garden wall ? 





THE HIGH-CHURCH SCHOOLBOY. 


| do not admit a Government inspector inside the school. 
‘conscience clause” 
| to do with the ‘Elementary Education Act,’ except to denounce it as 


| irreligious. 





oy is a healthy tendency towards the schoolboy type in 

all English—and for that matter all Teutonic—-politics. 
Prince Bismarck himself, with all his astuteness and all his 
reserve, has a good dash of the schoolboy in him; indeed it is 
that which secures him so much popularity, and which serves 
as so complete a veil for his deeper plans. In England we 
have plenty of political schoolboys and not a few ecclesiastical 
schoolboys, though the latter are not very apt to come to the 
front. Indeed there is something in rather narrow and definite 
ecclesiastical systems which subserves very much the true 
schoolboy type of character,—that confident, bold, heedless, 
happy-go-lucky, tussle-loving spirit which may be said to 
constitute our ideal of a schoolboy. The late Henry 
Drummond (M.P. for West Surrey), who was the pillar of 








| the Irvingites, and the darling of the Conservatives below 
the gangway, was a capital example of a_ political 
schoolboy nourished on a very definite ecclesiastical diet. 
| Every one remembers his challenge to a Member of the 
House of Commons who had brought in a Bill to legalise 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, to “marry his grand- 
mother like a man,” and not come whining for permission to 
nibble at the ecclesiastical law of the country, instead of 
boldly breaking it. But the best example we have ever had, 
| perhaps, of the genuine ecclesiastical schoolboy is the Arch- 
‘deacon of Taunton. There is nothing in the world he likes 
so much as a good ecclesiastical “ lark.” Not that there is any- 
| thing of levity about it. He believes as thoroughly in his own 
| side of every fight he gets into as any schoolboy,—would secretly 
| think himself a bit of a sneak if he shirked the set-to,—and 
| pelts with his hard words or harder jokes with as serious a 
'sense of upholding the right as any Tory squire’s son who might 
| let off a squib among a Radical mob with an intense feeling of 
| delight that his love of his father’s principles and of his own 
| mischief should pull so admirably together. There is no more 
_ harm, too,in Archdeacon Denison’s wrath than in such a school- 
| boy’s. He would be sorry directly, if he saw he had inflicted 
-more than that legitimate and temporary pain which is the 
| accepted weapon of all English tussles. But, like a school- 
| boy, he lives under the impression that all strong convictions 
must deal hard blows of some sort, and also under the rather 
childish but agreeable delusion that all convictions which 
'deal hard blows are strong. The logic which leads to this 
quaint but widely spread opinion is very like that of Lord 
Dundreary’s celebrated riddle, “ Why does a dog wag its 
tail? Because the dog is stronger than its tail; if the tail 
were stronger than the dog, the tail would wag the dog.” 
So the Venerable Archdeacon seems to us to reason,—‘* Why 
are my Church principles such knock-down opinions ? Because 
my Church principles are stronger than other people’s. If 
| other people’s principles were stronger than mine, they 
/would knock me down, which they don’t.” The Vene- 
rable Archdeacon calls ‘the Conscience Clause’ ‘the work of 
the Devil,’ with just the same mixed feeling of enjoying 
a strong demonstration, and of settling and strengthening his 
own mind by making it, which is of the essence of the school- 
boy’s pleasure in classing his acquaintances as ‘confounded 
humbugs’ and ‘regular bricks.’ But we have seldom had the 
| Archdeacon hitting out in better form than in the letter 
which has been printed this week, to an unlucky Government 
inspector of schools who wrote word that he was directed to 
inspect the Archdeacon’s own school at East Brent :— 
“East Brent, Highbridge, March 25, 1872. 
« Sir,—I am sole manager of the East Brent Parochial School, and I 
I have no 
I have nothing 





of any kind, nor ever shall have. 


If I am called upon to pay a ‘ school rate,’ I shall refuse to 
pay it; and the amount will have to be levied on my property under a 
distress warrant. If you think it worth your while to inspect the 
school from the outside, that is for yourself to decide upon. If you 
decide so to inspect the school, I shall be happy to give you luncheon, 
provided that no word is said to me about the school. I can make no 
answer to the queries contained in the paper enclosed, and return it. 
Nor can I answer any other letter on the subject of the school, and 
request that none other be written to me. I send your letter and this 
reply for publication—Faithfully yours, (Signed), 

“ The Rey. H. B. Barry. Grorce A, Denison.” 

That generous offer to give Mr. Barry lunch if he should 
decide on inspecting “the school from outside,” “ provided 
that no word is said to me about the school,” would have 
done credit to the Archdeacon’s spirits if he had been seven- 
teen, instead of something like seventy ; and proves satisfactorily 
that these evil days which he is always bewailing,—the days 
when xis own University by abolishing tests has become “ an 
irreligious body,” from whose books it was necessary to erase 
his name,—have not robbed him of that old schoolboy springi- 
ness which goes out to battle with “a light heart.” 

And for our own part, we quite believe that this cheery 
pugnacity and lightheartedness of the Archdeacon’s has been 
directly nourished by the gritty High-Churchiness of the 
system to which he has clung with so much of the fractious 
fidelity of youth. One would think (and very justly) that an 
old man whose soul was grieved at the obstinate disloyalty of 
the existing generation to his Church, and who was resisting 
to the last, though without hope, the invasion of the solvent 
ideas of his time, would hardly have the heart to “get a 
rise” out of his enemies by offering them an ironical lunch on 
humiliating conditions, and promising not to impede them in 
the inspection of “the outside” of his school buildings. But 
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that is just our point; the Venerable Archdeacon’s soul is not 
really sore at the heresy of his time. He does not feel 
in the least as the spiritual High-Church party—Keble, for 
instance—certainly felt about the indifference of the world to 
the new Church principles. The Archdeacon is no more 
sad at the knowledge of the world’s levity, than was Henry 
Drummond when he invited the honourable member who 
wanted to get leave for marriage with ‘‘a deceased wife’s 
sister’ to marry his grandmother like a man, and have done 
with it. Archdeacon Denison obviously composed his retort 
on the School Inspector with real appetite, and sent his letter 
to the papers with genuine glee. He is no more “ incon- 
solable”’ than that forlorn, funereal widow whom Charles 
Lamb caught hiding a smile when somebody sat down where 
a chair was not, and of whose consolability he made an imme- 
diate note. He is “shocked” to any extent at the decline of 
the old principles and the horrible prevalence of the new, but 
it is a kind of shock which tends, like a cold bath, rather to 
invigorate his system than to paralyse it. There is a certain 
sort of High-Churchism which entirely accommodates itself 
- to this state of mind and temperament. It is one which de- 
fines doctrines very sharply, insists much on external rites, and 
draws very lightly on the spiritual and meditative nature. 
What is it makes most schoolboys so happy, except the dis- 
tinctness of their life, the definiteness of their tasks, the sim- 
plicity of their enjoyments, the sharp divisions between one 
school camp and another, the complete absence of doubt and 








| make a comfortable dignitary sit in sackcloth and cast ashes 
/on his head (except on the day appointed in the Church’s 
Calendar, and then only in decent metaphor), but leaves him 
quite elastic enough to ponder practical jokes which, when 
| published in the daily papers, bring the laugh on his side,— 
leaves him, in short, brimming over with the effervescing mis- 
chief of asixth-form boy. It is really a pleasant picture, in 
jits way. There are few religions which seem to promise an 
| old age of brighter and more buoyant cheerfulness than the 
high Anglicanism of Archdeacon Denison,—at all events, 
when combined with a jolly British temperament, a good 
living, and an archdeaconry. 








THE LAST ACT IN THE ERIE DRAMA. 


NE of the most remarkable characteristics of modern 
American politics is their dramatic, almost theatrical 
character. Whether it arises from the increasing size of the 
interests involved or from a novel readiness to resort to force, 
whether quasi-legal or illegal, or merely from brighter 
methods of reporting, it is certain that political and social 
incidents in America begin to evoke a kind of interest 
hitherto only felt in such events when occurring in France— 
the interest felt by the audience attending a great spectacle. 
“ Things are big.” Events move quickly. Unlooked-for 
forces are constantly appearing, and dénowements are at once 
unexpected and catastrophic. The burning of Chicago was 


hesitation about all their modes of life,—all of them incidents of | attended by “effects” one hardly expects off the stage, the 
existence which prevent any exhausting drain on the animal | whole career of James Fisk was that of the hero of a melo- 
spirits? The High-Church School to which Archdeacon Denison | drama, and this final overthrow of the Erie Ring was a coup 
belongs seems to us to have many of the same sort of recommen- | d'état, as a coup d'état would be represented at the Lyceum 
dations. It solves theological problems by the plea of autho- | with Fechter for victorious hero. There were the limited 
rity, but without overawing the imagination into accepting | scene—the Opera House—the crowd of supers, some dressed 
authority into its very heart of hearts after the manner of | as roughs and some as police, the actors who do not speak 
the Roman Catholic Church. The authority it uses is like | and the actors who do, the leading villain and the virtuous 
the authority of a schoolmaster,—final to cut short diffi- | hero, all striking poses and effecting revolutions in ten minutes, 
ult questions for purposes of action (unless the naughty | As a transaction in social politics the affair is almost unintelli- 
rebellious instinct shoald prompt to taste the sweets of secret | gible. It appears to be admitted on all hands that no ordinary 
rebellion), but not final for the interior heart, not of a kind | or legal means would have enabled the shareholders of Erie 
to sink into the soul and reach the very life of the affections. | to recover possession of their control of the Railway. If they 
There is a High-Churchism (and if Archdeacon Denison’s | had tried to elect new Directors in the ordinary way, Mr. Jay 
be not of that type, we have altogether misread it) which | Gould would have obtained from the State Legislature at 


is prompt, punctual, magisterial, ritual, exact, and therefore 
buoyant, which stimulates the spirits with the sense of 
accurately discharged duties and faithfully fought battles, and 
which thus manages to give to the mind of its disciples the 
spring and the cheerful glow of all perfectly well-de- 
fined practical activity. This sort of High-Churchism 
diverts the minds of its disciples from the bases of belief, 
terminates all such questions with some sharp little word of 
command, and concentrates all its energy on definitely assign- 
able tasks and traditionary forms. It seems to us to combine 
very happily all the lightheartedness which is derived 
from a system of authority discouraging the scrutiny of ulti- 
mate assumptions, with the easy, cheerful fit of private opinions, 


Albany an Act authorizing him to issue £5,000,000 of new 
shares—indeed he had obtained it—would have held those 
shares, and would have polled votes on those shares in favour 
of his own nominees. It was necessary to do something much 
more decided, and General Sickles, a man of unusual capacity 
for negotiation, “intrigue,” or plotting, was sent for from Madrid 
to do it. Note that it is always a General of the Civil War 
| who now is selected to lead a movement in the States, just as 





a great Peer would be in England. What General Sickles 
| actually did is still obscure, but the result of his action is 
clear enough. He found, after observations carried on for 
some weeks through a subordinate of the Railway, that a 
majority of the Erie Directors were discontented with Mr. Gould, 








—for while it is just authoritative enough to bar the deeper | thinking that he monopolized power and profit too completely, 
doubts, it is not authoritative enough to impose a perpetual and opened a secret negotiation with them, which ended in 
yoke in relation to those many attitudes of thought belonging | their agreeing to paralyse the Board by sudden resignations. 





to the system which sit so uneasily on minds not bred up 
from the first under the strict discipline of a watchful Church. 
‘The ritual of the High Church is external enough to test the 
practical ardour of practical men, and to satisfy the demand 
for actual religious performances occupying a sufficiently im- 
portant position in both space and time, without being backed 
up by that permanent claim on the obedience of the mind and 
heart which subdues the spirits of Roman Catholics, and gives 
their cheerfulness a much lower key than that of our good 
Archdeacon’s stentorian ecclesiastical jollity. The Archdeacon 
enjoys nothing so much as leading a forlorn ecclesiastical 
hope. He is to battle in Convocation, we see, for every jot 
and tittle of the Athanasian Creed, damnatory clauses and 
all; and it will probably be just to the same extent nuts 
to him to consign his opponents on that subject to the 
tender mercies of the creed itself,—while lunching affably 
with them in private, if not asking them to lunch,—as it was 
to invite publicly Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools to that 
impossible lunch in East Brent vicarage. To that chivalrous | 
but rather dry High-Church, which ore rotundo pronounces 

the Conscience Clause to be “ the work of the Devil,” damna- 

tion does not exactly imply spiritual agony, but a kind of | 
portentous forfeit imposed by divine arbitration for not playing | 
@ very big game according to the rules ; hence the contempla- | 
tion of it, and of the world that is to suffer under it, does not | 





| Dismissals were forbidden by the so-called Classification Act, 
passed to secure the authority of the Ring, and resignations 
of course had not been anticipated by Mr. Gould. They 
were made, however, suddenly, indeed secretly, at a meeting 
called by the Vice-President, Mr. Archer, new men were 
elected Directors, and General McClellan was named Presi- 
dent in supersession of Jay Gould. In England, supposing 
the votes sufficient and the proceeding legal, this would have 
been enough to effect the necessary revolution, but in New 
York the drama had only just begun. It was necessary to 
obtain control of the offices, the books, and the central estab- 
lishment, that is, of the great Opera House, then completely 
in the hands of the old Ring. The new Board, with military 
promptitude and decision, seized the Board-room and held it 
by force, camping in it through an entire day and night; but 
Jay Gould denied the legality of the whole proceeding, 
remained in his room as President, and resorted to his accus- 
tomed weapons. He applied for an injunction to Judge 
Ingraham, which was granted, and summoned a regularly 
organised force of roughs, under a leader who seems to be an 
institution in New York, with orders to clear the building, 
and thereby restore his sway. Had James Fisk, with his con- 
summate audacity and his popularity, been alive, or had the new 
Directors been men of a different type, he might have succeeded ; 
but Fisk was gone, and even paid roughs seem to have felt hesita- 
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tion at the idea of a personal attack on men in the position of 
General McClellan, General Dix, and other political and finan- 
cial magnates, while these latter felt themselves, to put it 
lainly, big enough men to disregard Judge Ingraham’s in- 
junction. They tore it up, and defied the roughs, and sent for 
the police, who assembled in force and under arms, and who 
though friendly, as the accounts intimate, to Jay Gould, were 
aware that opinion was against them, aware that Tammany 
was dead, or in other words, that their politics would not pro- 
tect them, and were, as we read the accounts, somewhat cowed 
by the rank and popularity of the new Directors. They con- 
tented themselves, therefore, as their leader observed, with an 
« armed neutrality.” 
injunction, fell ill, and hour by hour “adhesions” were 
received from the officials of the Railway. The three parties 
remained, however, encamped all night in the Opera 
House,—the Directors in the Board-room, Jay Gould in 
the President’s rooms and the police in the hall between, and 
by morning the situation of affairs seems to have been this :— 
The Railway outside the Opera House had adhered to the new 
men. The establishment inside the House waited to see 
which party would win. Jay Gould knew that he had no 
further chance of an injunction from a Judge; and suspected 
that the Legislature, like the clerks, would “wait”; and was told 
that the “‘ respectables”” were beginning to surge in hundreds 
round the building, and so alarm his troops, who did not 
want to repeat the scene of the Orange demonstration. On 
the other hand, the new Directors were worried about the 
legality of their proceedings in dismissing the President, who 
under the Classification Act was not liable to dismissal, and 
everything pointed to a compromise, when at 11 a.m. General 
Sickles appeared. He had some card to play of which the 
world knows nothing, and he played it. Saying openly that 
Jay Gould would resign in ten minutes, he walked towards 
the President’s room, and in ten minutes everything 
had been arranged. Mr. Gould stipulated as a matter 
of dignity that he should resign before the old Board, did so, 
resigned with all formalities, and took his seat as an ordinary 
Director in the new one, a seat which he has since resigned. 
The formalities concluded, he remarked to the leader of 
his roughs, “Tommy, I don’t want these fellows,” and 
with a few savage curses his troops disappeared, the police 
followed, and the new Directory reigned in the building 
as masters. They at once rescinded the order to issue 
22,000,000 dollars of new stock, sent agents to Albany to 
demand the repeal of the Classification Act, since granted, as 
we know by telegraph, and pledged themselves by formal 
manifesto to restore to the shareholders the ultimate control 
of their own affairs. Shares rose with violence on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and the better American papers exult in the 
evidence that the people have at last decided to put down fraud. 
We hope they have, if only for the sake of the Americans, 
who are losing millions a year by the undue discredit of their 
securities, but we cannot say we derive much confidence from 
the history of this struggle. The shareholders seem to us to 
have fought the Ring too completely with its own weapons. 
We say nothing about the hints put forward in the American 
papers of the terms offered to Jay Gould, of the reward 
General Sickles is to receive, or of the inducements offered to 
the seceding Directors of the old Board, for we do not know 
if these allegations are true or false, but on the very face of 
the transaction there is evidence of most dangerous weakness 
and uncertainty in the law. It clearly was necessary for the 
shareholders to employ a special agent supposed to be as adroit 
as Gould himself, to spend great sums in secret-service money, 
and to induce Gould to assent to the repeal of the Classifica- 
tion Act, in order to obtain possession of their property, and it 
ought not to have been necessary. If Jay Gould had not 
yielded there is no proof that he would ultimately have been 
defeated. Up to the very last moment the representa- 
tives of the shareholders were in personal danger, the 
Bench was siding actively with the Ring, and the Legis- 
lature stood prepared to refuse the repeal of the Olassi- 
fication Act. It is true, when the battle was won, 
the victory was very complete, the Bench, the Legislature, 
and the physical force all passing over at once to the side of 
honesty ; but this was because honesty, by skilful generalship, | 
had obtained control of the till. That the new Board is | 
honest may be considered certain, from the record of the men | 
who compose it, but there is nothing to prove that its honesty | 
is not dependent on their personal character, that Mr. Gould 
may not recover his ascendancy, or that some new Fisk may 
not obtain possession at once of the Legislature and the 





Judge Ingraham, who had granted the | 


|} men to sett] 
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majority of the shares. It is not the law which has triumphed, 
but adroit generalship, exhibited, we fully acknowledge, on the 
side of honesty, but liable to be employed also upon the other 
side. Nobody has suffered for the robberies of the past. No 
change of organisation has been effected. Nothing has been 
altered except the Board, which may be altered again the 
moment it suits a powerful “Corner” or a man like Mr. Van- 
derbilt to allege that the Board is too English, or too closely 
connected with another Railway, or too much addicted to 
unpopular politics. Of course, Erie shareholders will benefit 
more or less, and perhaps very greatly, for no kind of manage- 
ment can be so bad as the old kind, and the interest of the 
new men is to earn great dividends and so make their shares 
pay ; but our concern is not with the Erie shareholders, but 
with the whole body of English-speaking men. Where is the 
proof for them in all that has occurred that New York institu- 
tions, which are in theory perfect examples of the democratic 
ideal, may not at any moment be manipulated for the purposes 
of plunder? No doubt, as a rule, none but the wealthy can 
misuse those institutions, and the permanent interest of the 
wealthy is external order; but that poor consolation exists 
under every form of Government, and deserves less confidence 
under the Republican than under any other. We want some 
security that in New York property shall be controlled by 
law, and the success of a coup d'état is not such a security. 
Suppose General Sickles had backed, instead of crushing, Mr. 
Jay Gould! 








POPULAR DIGNITIES. 

A‘ able correspondent who sympathizes with us in the defence 

we made last week of Official Dress, reports in another 
column that many of our Radical readers have taken umbrage at 
our plea for what seem to them “ aristocratic tomfooleries,” and 
we therefore return to the subject just to draw out what seems 
to us the extreme weakuess and danger of that conventional but 
quite indefensible position. If Radicalism has a central meaning, 
we take it that that meaning is the desire to get at the root of 
all true social and political distinctions, to sweep away as much as 
possible the false seeming which has grown up through the indolence 
and inertia and ignorance of men, and to introduce as far as pos- 
sible,—at all events, to strive to introduce,—something like a 
parallelism between the outside shows of life and the in- 
terior forces they represent. We deny with the whole force 
of our intelligence that Radicalism means anything so impossible 
and undesirable as the reduction of all men toa deal level. On 
the contrary, what it aims at is to establish the truth of real dis- 
tiuctions as firmly as possible,—to provide, so far as it is within 
human power to provide,—that the best man for any particular 
post shall have that post, and not one for which he is unfit, —that 
capability shall find its way to that for which it is capable, and 
incompetence sink into insignificance,—or to use the dialect of 
‘* Sartor Resartus,” not that all men shall be unclothed, but that 
the clothes shall actually fit the hidden qualities which 
make men what they are. MRadicalism, then, may fairly 
object to hereditary distinctions which do not represent 
hereditary qualities. It may not unreasonably grumble at 
having to submit to a House of Lords whose chief fune- 
tion it is to keep up agitation by indefinite delays of most 
beneficial minor reforms. It may fairly maintain that mere 
‘clothes’ tyrannize over and mislead the imagination, when 
men obtain the power to arrest reform for years, who could have 
no power at all if they were not labelled dukes or earls, and decked 
with orders of the Bath or Garter. But Radicalism cannot, with- 
out suicide, object to fitting official symbols for popular dignities, 
unless it is proposed to maintain what even Herr Teufelsdréckh 
and Mr. Carlyle shrank from maiutaining, that the mind is so com- 
| pletely independent of its manner of impersonation, that an 
| unclothed Bismarck could keep his ascendancy over an unclothed 
| Reichsrath, or even that a policeman in rags and tatters could 
keep order in the streets of London. You must at the very least 
cover well up the mere animal, if you want the discrimination of 
e on the head and face where the mind chiefly gains 
expression. You must do more than this,—you must signify by 
some positive expedient the authority you have thought fit to 
confer on a popular office, unless, as may happen in rare cases, 
the character of the office-holder be of such force that it shines 
out without symbol. It is possible, of course, that a very 











great man may be just as potent to persuade and guide with- 
out any sign of popular honour as when loaded with such signs. 
Bat from the very nature of the case, that must be the rarest 
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possible exception. A magistrate’s experience and weight do not | almost an understood thing that the tide of victory for either Uni 
shine confessed in his person. You cannot say even of the learned | versity flows one way or the other in a long stream, and no] on 
oe of & — or the professor of a University, ‘‘ Incessu patuit | in the former annual ebb-and-flow which set in for afow pewtiens 

octor.” Ninety-nine dignities out of every hundred, even when | 1855. All can be generals aft it i 

g ’ | 1800. er a battle, ; 
conferred after the exercise of the best knowledge and the highest | to explain defeats a to anticipate sade os oe 
judgment, are not and cannot be manifestedin the face or gestures the reason for each series of victories can be clearly trac Fy = 
of him who bearsthem. The feeble human imagination needs help | critics who too probably would have been, under exlating in 
to keep before it some permanent attestation of the selecting pro- | cumstances, unable to reverse the results even had the been fally 
cess which has resulted in the choice of the official for his office. | forewarned, and had held the reins ‘of power in ” their pnd 
If you deny him this, those who are to be subject to his} hands. 

“i tg bo pl ew ger — ogee the fact that | When town corporations began to assume the theory that rivers, 
a ie el ge a A pal = gas gee 1 | being the natural channels for surface drainage, were also designed 
dh 5 “Ae a: Algling - ee a. a _ | asa — of course to become navigable sewers, the shallow Cam 
“an se aid gene rg deca be = bot one ” greater sufferer than the fuller Isis from this theory. 
want a physical embodiment of those pests Bo of direct > salen Agee a <> hy sp ‘a shade map hein nom 
ge of its original depth, and this diminution in i 
indirect selection, whether by the people or by those to whom the occurred just pee the Prong when a fallor body of aie oe 
eka gu the power, on which alone the justification | especially requisite for learning to row in racing boats, viz., when 
ests. | the modern light keelless boats came in, in 1857. 

And we maintain that such a physical embodiment in dress of Suppose that, of two runners, both ran in hobnailed boots, and 
the dignity and authority conferred, so far from being a bit of | raced on a turnpike road, but the one trained on turf and the 
‘‘ aristocratic tomfoolery,” is of the very essence of wise Liberal- | other on plough, the former would have a slight advantage by 
ism. If you are to get rid of the false and conventional distinct- | being more accustomed in his practice to the ground ich 

. . < . b 

tions of life you must not try to make war on the real distinctions | was to race, but the weight of the boots wal almost rr 
too, or you will divert the battle to utterly false issues, and soon | difference. But this advantage would be fearfully augmented if 
find out that you are divided against yourselves. A Radicalism | each trained for another time in racing pumps, and the plough, on 
which makes light of dignities conferred by the people or by a) the second occasion, was habitually wet and stick Th 

g . ese analo- 
popular constitution, makes light of all who conferred them, and gies may show the terms on which Oxford and Cambridge nee in 
so indirectly of the people themselves. If Radicals are to encourage | the tideway in heavy-boat days, and those in which they met in 
the popular jealousy which dislikes not only purely conventional | later years, after the Cam had become silted, and before it had 
dignities with no substantial ground for them, but all dignities, | been redredged. Old Cantab. victors used to deride their defeated 
whether conferred for good and wise reasons or not, they will soon | successors when they complained of their river, but the defeated 
eo a thoroughly vulgar ertging ont snatching spirit lends were greatl y right in their complaint, which originated all their 
: iP is sa = 7 a ee ee, eat mah iey a —— men “4 try experiments, to 

; F orseback,” who is | abandon sound tactics which do not succeed under difficulties for 
said to threaten all republics, is nothing but the embodied retri- | others weak and unsound, and so bad often becomes worse, a8 was 
bution which must overtake a people who will not respect even their | often the case in the dark days of Cambridge. 

- chosen leaders. . But if, on the contrary, Radicals sedulously| At last came a reaction, the Cam was dredged, boats upon it at 
refrain from encouraging this foolish popular jealousy of all high | i i i 
tna . adage 4 . " si “ a . : - | once ran fifty per cent. lighter offhand, and light-boat rowing 
ee “ be ’ y 0, a eir made a rapid stride at Cambridge. Meantime, Oxford, if not abso- 
we , the authority of the offices for which they have) lutely careless, had, with the advantages they possessed, at least 
ald oe bel = Pr ones ag ome agp bon | not turned every stone to discover new improvement; content with 
y can O depreciate the wisdom | what had won for them for so many years, they tried no new ex- 
Saat Samy emphationly the honour la which the o@len io badd? | Sn ooeed wus o2h ll tsbese then that cf Coabesigs; bos oy 
?| all round was and still is better than that of Cambridge ; 
All authority is purely ideal, and for that very reason is in need of | rather shut their eyes to mechanical ian pasate "Ses aoe 
symbols to bring it home to those who are expected to defer to it. | some of this tendency when they so flatly refused to row Harvard 
(dele ogn Capdbadie eye Teneelledl cd perpen te-cnmment oper iy eg sean oc 
8 sis at 1s ° equis | ted upon the retention of steerers for bot " Jam- 
and shelter, as object to bestow on the magistrate or the judge the | iter driven to every salina with their pene _ saunas 
insignia of their important duties. If we are to reduce magis- | gj Vorth- ilde 
trates and judges to their ‘* lowest terms” as mere gentlemen in | gE ee ce ae oy ae uae 
black, we shall soon reduce Courts of Justice and Halls of Legislature | eyer built (and by a North-countryman), and which have never 
to their lowest terms as mere big rooms intended to seat a large com- | yet been surpassed. 
—_ ae 7 es Seal - | - ‘. — 
4g ae va ou oer ~ pty age ap 3 = 2 : aor po . i and a oe — ng — = — : 
e é e keel in racin ats, soon lost sight of t 
a prison, than there is for giving dignity to a religious minister and | the first boats pe pone ye (full Posse hey ane per on 
a magistrate which you don’t give to a railway inspector and a a long fine run aft), and they also departed from the angle of 
warder, _ Art itself must disappear if you refuse to express | work between oar and rowlock that the inventors had taught. ‘To 
San Taek “eomsticazans” sogitons ‘ho waigatn-al Unie Be | otorend. Gob 0h wo 2. able empaner 40 Oct, we Goer Oe 
‘ ° : reformed but not as a whole superior xford, we trace the 
to be abolished, is another form of the superstition that common- | present successes of Cambridge. The recent contests have been as 
sense ought to extinguish every other kind of sense in human! much between Salter and Clasper, as between Oxford and Cam- 
nature. For our own parts, we should say that true common-| bridge, only Clasper has incontestably proved his superiority. 
sense would acknowledge human nature as a whole, and in doing| Mat Taylor, the originator of keelless boats, has too long been 
so would recognise the vast importance of keeping what is ideal | neglected. Oxford employed him at the last, having failed to 
and invisible represented in some way before the eyes of men. Abo- | obtain a boat from Clasper in time for the race, but even Taylor’s 
lish the plain and simple mode of expressing to the world that a/| boat arrived too late to be available for practice. 
government, or a town, or a county values an office, and has selected| We do not say that either style of rowing of the two Eights of 
with some pains the person most worthy to hold it, and you will the 23rd was faultless; Cambridge, a little the better together (as 
a gon - i? 1 eg the people attadh to filling | might well be the case with less interrupted practice), still lacked 
» and much more than half the opportunities which those who sufficient length of stroke; they hardly went back beyond 
hold it have of filling it well. |the perpendicular; to go too far back is a fault, but that 
| does not excuse the other extreme. Oxford rowed longer than 
vs ee . , | Cambridge, fairly together, but did not finish the stroke so neatly 
THE UNIVER AT-RACE | te pe ; 
EN ton veers 0 ply — yon ee and uniformly at the start as did Cambridge. The finish of the 
i : on a * ee Se eee victories, stroke is far less important than the commencement, but because 
xtor beat Cambridge for a second year in SRSCIENOR, the latter is well done that is no reason for leaving the former but 
far greater surprise was expressed than now, when Cambridge, half done. By these shortcomings of ship-moulds and of feather, 
after nine continuous defeats, has managed to turn the tables, | more than to any bad luck in the way of break-downs in training, 
and to win for a third year in succession. It seems now to be! do we account for Oxford's defeat. Excuses for ** bad luck ” are 
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always mischievous; it is wisest to seek for explanations for failure 
and to remedy faults for the future. 

But yet, with all their greater effectiveness of stroke, as phy- 
sically applied, Oxford had to row more long strokes in the 
minute to command even for half the distance the same pace as 
a fewer number of shorter Cantab. strokes. Unless the slight 
advantage in uniformity of the latter explains this (which we dis- 
believe), the reason must lie elsewhere, viz., that the better angle 
at which the Cantab. work was placed (farther from the thwarts) 
and the superior mould of their ship gave them the extra pace. 
Oxford led them only for the first quarter of a mile, if so much; they 
kept well up for another two and a half miles, varying the Cantab. 
lead from half a length at Craven to a quarter at the Soap Works, 
and even less at Hammersmith; up to Chiswick they still held 
their place half-way up the Cambridge boat, butall this time they had 
been making a race of it only by rowing not only longer, but oftener 
in the minute than Cambridge. The instant that Goldie, even with 
a loosening rowlock, of which a fastener had given way, quickened 
at Chiswick to the same pace of stroke as Oxford, Cambridge 


THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

\ E are frequently charged with being a heavy, unmusical, and 
generally inartistic people; and so far from taking any 

pains to dispute the charge, most English critics seem to take a 
| stern pleasure in repeating it on all possible occasions. It is true 
| that a course of London theatres at the present time might well 
tempt an Englishman to despair of his country, for there we find, 
‘as the rule, indifferent acting provided for audiences who by their 
acquiescence show themselves deserving of nothing better, and in 
' a few exceptional instances good acting, which, indeed, commands 
audiences of sufficient quantity, but by no means of such quality as 
true artists have a right to expect. It is true also that the state of 
architecture and painting in this country scems at first sight to 
countenance the inhuman dogma of the new school of culture, that 
| art is the heritage of the elect, and in nowise intended for the sal- 
| vation or profit of mankind in general. But we believe that there 
is in truth abundance of capacity for artistic impressions to be 
| found amongst us, and that all we want is education. In the 


rowed away, and led by about a clear length a mile further on up ™atter of music this education is being carried on with continual 
to Barnes Bridge. Houblon rowed gamely to the last, and his | #24 increasing success by several agencies, and by none more 
crew did not go to pieces, as anticipated by many, but he was | notably than by the Monday Popular Concerts, the present season 


outpaced and the lead was irrecoverable. Cambridge passed the of which has this week come to a close. 


post first by nearly two lengths, in 21 min. 16 sec., not bad time 


by any means on a spent tide. The Cambridge rowing, though 
still deficient in length, was longer than that of 1871, and their 
crew, though not so strong as the winning crew of last year, were, 
we think, a trifle faster, owing to their improved but stil] deficient 
length of reach. 

While on this subject, we wish to point out the ridiculous 
efforts for sensation with which many reports describe in- 
numerable fictitious ‘‘ spurts” on either side which never existed, 
and seek to enhance interest in the race by describing first one 
boat and then another leading seesaw, by halves or quarters of 
lengths at the outset, within a distance of less than 400 yards. 
The pace of boats properly rowed does not vary with such sudden 
eccentricity; leads are won and lost, but not with such rapid 
alternation, nor do strokes indulge in such successive spurts as 
alleged. They strive to settle to an even pace. ‘They do 
not risk a quicker until they either feel that they can safely 


afford it, or, on the other hand, feel in desperation that | 


their current pace of stroke does not suffice to win. Even 
then such quickenings are not mere “ spurts," but more or less per- 


These Concerts do not appeal to any of the tastes which we are 
| accustomed to call popular.” There is no decoration or display of 
| any kind, no concession to the desire for mere amusement which 
is supposed to be ruining modern society. There is a narrow 
platform, garnished with a few music-stands; in front of it is 
spread out the body of the hall; behind it rise the bare and narrow 
seats of the orchestra, crowded, however, by listeners, most of 
whom have secured their places a considerable time beforehand. 
As the hour approaches, the reserved seats gradually fill, more 
gradually, indeed, than is to be desired, for stragglers often 
continue to drop into the stalls after the music has fairly begun, 
notwithstanding the entreaty of the managers printed on every 
ticket and programme. At last, after some preliminary tuning 
in unseen regions, four men in black emerge on the platform 
with their instruments, and take possession of the music- 
stands; a moment’s pause, while the late-comers of the audi- 
ence settle into their places, the leader of the quartet gives the 
sign,—and thereupon the soul of Mozart, or Beethoven, or 
| Mendelssohn, as it flowed forth and took form in music, now 
made audibly manifest by the hands of these persons in black, dis- 
ciples in faithfulness and prophets in eloquence, assumes for a 





manent increases until their necessity is past. A real “ spurt ” is 
seldom risked before the finish of a race, unless when a leading | season absolute dominion over the souls of some fifteen hundred 
boat tries to take or a sternmost boat to save water. Also, while | men and women of this unideal English nation. Here, if any- 
making due allowance for the inconvenience of Mr. Goldie’s broken | Where, art stands and conquers by its own merits. If more is 
rowlock-bolt, we wish to correct the far-fetched imagination of | needed to convince us that the feeling prevalent in the assembly is 
many who, knowing nothing of boat-building, think that the mis- | wholly different from the curiosity or astonishment of idlers, we may 
hap reduced Cambridge to a ‘‘seven-oar.” Of four irons which | sce it on any occasion when Herr Joachim plays a solo (though 
support the rowlock, the bolt fastening one of these irons to the such occasions have been too few this year), or when certain special 
gunwale gave way. (The same happened to one of the Pembroke | masterpieces are performed. ‘Then a wave of higher tension runs 
Eight at the start for the Ladies’ Plate at Henley, which they won, | through the audience, and their usual attitude of sympathetic at- 
last year.) The other three bolts held good, and the rowlock | tention is elevated into what can only be called a solemn enthu- 
maintained its place. The harm done was that the rowlock would | siasm. ‘This feeling is associated in the present writer's experience 
be slightly loose, varying, perhaps, half-an-inch in level according | With Bach’s music more than with any other. 

to the pressure of the stroke, incommoding, but not crippling, the | And these English people who can be enraptured by the severe 
oarsman ; and the risk of breaking another bolt would induce the | grandeur of Bach do not, we rejoice to think, belong to any 
oarsman to row more of a practising than racing strength, at least | elect body or special school of culture. ‘The highest cultivation 
till he was assured that the mischief was likely to extend no further. | and learning of England are indeed not unrepresented; and the 











Many critics have assumed that because Houblon was row- 
ing the quicker he was also rowing the shorter stroke ; nothing 
can be more erroneous. It was certainly an anomaly to see 
the quicker and longer stroke unable to hold the shorter and 


slower, but such was the fact, and we explain it asabove. Nor is it 
true that the former styles of the two Clubs have been reversed. | 


The distinctive features of either still remain, but Cambridge pro- 
duce an improved edition of their former losing style (a style 
which is much dictated by the “ feel” of a boat upon the Cam, on 
which they practise), while Oxford have rather neglected a minor, 
but never unimportant item of their old style,—neatness of finish 
and feather. There is but one style for perfect rowing; it 
might be compounded from these two imperfect University 
styles. Adversity is Oxford's best school; so long as they won 
they were content to let * well” (in which there was an element 


of ill) alone, nor did they detect or acknowledge that ill, though | 


watermen, London clubs, and some of their own friends have long 
ago censured them for it. Cambridge, with a river still rather 
inferior, though improved, have given them the go-by by sheer 
study of science, and progress with the age, in making the best 
use of mechanical as well as of physical appliance. 





| average intellect of those who are present at a Monday Popular 
| Concert is, we presume, considerably above that of an equal 
| number taken at random from a London theatre or music-hall. 
But there is nothing narrow or exclusive in the composition of the 
audience; the people who wait an hour in the orchestra have 
nothing extraordinary or un-English about them. It is 
'to be observed, too, that the classical character of the 

music is inflexible. Only in the songs, which are usually of 
| subordinate importance, a greater latitude is allowed; and a com- 
parison of the way in which the songs and the instrumental music 
are received at these Concerts gives some assistance in estimating 
how great is the educating effect which can be produced by careful 
and finished performances of first-rate works. ‘The artists of the 
Monday Populars have now an audience which can appreciate the 
highest kind of music, even when it is of considerable difficulty ; 
and one may fairly presume that inferiority either in the music or in 
the performance would not be tolerated. But in the matter of the 
| songs, which generally are little more than a relief to the instru- 
ments, it is otherwise ; though we do not doubt that if it was 
| possible always to provide for the songs as carefully as for the 
| rest, an equally just taste would be formed. Such artists as Mr. 
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Sims Reeves or Herr Stockhausen find, indeed, due honour when | painted his own character in unmistakable colours in hig 
they appear; but at other times the same public which has learnt | ‘* Memoirs of the Reign of George II.,” and Mr. Thackeray ex- 
to follow Beethoven and Bach gives not merely acquiescence, but | presses in strong terms the horror with which this self-portraiture 











positive applause to singing very much below the corresponding 
standard of vocal music. We have longed once or twice for an 
Act to prohibit the singing of Schubert in the English tongue. 

It is not easy to reproduce intelligibly in words the general effect 
of the musical education given by these Concerts, and we are 
conscious that any attempt to do so must be imperfect ; such things 
are at best like sketches in travel, symbols which may serve to 
keep alive the reminiscences of others who have made the same 
journeys. 
tude to the artists whose admirable co-operation enables us to enjoy 
the masterpieces of music in the utmost perfection. In the 
quartet, which may be taken as the leading type of these Concerts, 
we have heard Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti, foremost by 
universal consent in the mastery of their instruments; the leading 
violin has also been taken at different times by Mme. Norman- 
Néruda, the beauty, grace, and refinement of whose playing have 
won deserved admiration; and by Herr Strauss, second in power, 
in our judgment, only to Herr Joachim. With Herr Joachim we 
have one serious fault to find,—that he came to us several weeks 
too late. The pianoforte parts have, as usual, been assigned 
to several players, all of whom are perfect in their own styles. 


It is still more difficult to express adequately our grati- 


| filled his mind. Wecannot be too much on our guard against 
| assuming as correct the characters drawn by men so brilliant and 
| so little fettered by conscientious scruples as these were, and it is 
better to content ourselves with the more trustworthy hints of a 
| much better man, though less pointed writer, Earl Waldegrave, 
|and with the tamer deductions from established facts, than to 
give a false interest to our sketch by adopting these clever but 
| doubtful representations. 
The present Lord Stanhope pronounces George II. to have been 
| inferior to his father in intellect, but Lord Chesterfield’s remark 
| seems to bring us nearer to the truth :—‘‘ He had not better parts 


| than his father, but much stronger animal spirits, which made him 
| produce and communicate himself more.” 


Neither father nor son 
can justly lay claim to more than a very moderate amount of 
ability, but the range of George II.’s mind was much greater 
than his father’s, and if he judged less soberly and soundly in some 
respects than the phlegmatic and precise George Louis did within 
his narrower sphere of thought, he entertained much more readily 
the possibility of outlying considerations beyond the boundaries of 
his own personal experience, and took an interest in a much greater 
number of things in which other people than himself were in- 





Mme. Schumann, who is certainly most favoured by the public, 
and whose playing combines accuracy, power, and poetic feeling | 
in a wonderful degree, has been in her glory this year; and we | 
may note the single appearance of Mdlle. Canefio. Her brilliant 
and vigorous performance produced a very marked effect, and we 
hope she may be heard again at St. James’s Hall. 

And so we must take leave of the Monday Populars till the 
autumn. ‘There is a pretty general dissatisfaction with the 
vagaries of the ecclesiastical moon; and for our own part, we bear 
it a special grudge, not only for forcing the world to take its spring 
holiday before winter is over, but for depriving us of two or three 
Monday Populars which would still have been to come if Easter 
had been reasonably late. Can we not have a statutory holiday 
at the end of April, and leave the ecclesiastical moon to amuse the 
makers of almanacks ? 





terested. But this very circumstance was disadvantageous to 
George II. in any public comparison between his ability and that 
of his father, for the wider the area over which the sympathies of 
the former extended, and the greater and the more diversified the 
objects on which his intellectual abilities were exercised, the more 
apparent became the poorness of those abilities, and the more 
salient any peculiarities of manner and disposition. The greater 
reserve of George I. also (however unpleasing and unpopular in 
itself) had not been without its effect in preventing the 
extent of his intellectual incapacity from being gauged. A 
silent man has always great advantages in this respect over 
a man of familiar and more communicative temperament. Not 
only does he not expose himself, but he is credited with a positive 
amount of wisdom to which he is really quite unentitled. But in 
George II. the nature of his father had been materially modified 
by the irritable and impulsive temperament of his mother. He 
resembled his father, indeed, in his excellent business habits, his 
methodical arrangement of his time, and in that subservience te 
the force of habit which made Lord Hervey say of him that ‘ he 
seemed to think his having done a thing to-day an unanswerable 
reason for his doing it to-morrow.” Like his father, he was 








ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
——»~—— 
XXXIL—GEORGE II. 
id it was the fate of George I. to attach to his person few, | 
if any, warm admirers among his English subjects, it was 
the misfortune of his son and successor—George Augustus—to 
evoke an amount of personal animosity which renders it diffi- | 
cult in the present day to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion | 
respecting his character. ‘That personal ill-feeling and personal | 
resentment have much to do with most of the estimates of him | 
which are preserved in the memoir-writers of the period is | 
evident, if only from the fact that these accounts are so| 
often self-inconsistent and incapable of being blended into | 
an harmonious whole. Nor is the character of any one of the | 
three chief authorities for the ordinary estimates of George II. 
such as to induce us to place much reliance on their unsupported | 
statements or the judgments which they chose to pass upon their 
contemporaries. All three were shrewd men of the world and 
clever delineators of men and manners, and as such possess a cer- 
tain value as historical witnesses; but all three were also men of 
strong prejudices, and rather lax ideas as to the boundaries of 
truth and falsehood. Horace Walpole is known to every 
one as the ideal of a thorough-paced gossip, with whom 
the goodness of a story is the first and main point, and its 
truth a very secondary consideration, and who would never 
scruple for a moment to colour or even invent where his pre- 
judices prompted, or the completeness of the story seemed to call 
for the addition. ‘The celebrated Lord Chesterfield, who had been 
a star in the firmament of Leicester House when George II. was 
himself Prince of Wales and the centre of an Opposition Court, 
and who again for a time filled a similar position in the Court of 
Frederick, the succeeding Prince of Wales, has left us a ‘‘ Char- 
acter” of his earlier patron which, on the whole, is more 
candid than could have been expected, though the animus of 
the writer peeps forth unmistakably in some of the para- 
graphs. But Lord Hervey, his contemporary and _ rival, 
warns us against placing trust in Chesterfield, whom he describes 
as utterly unscrupulous in his statements, and ‘constantly sacrificing | 
truth to epigrammatic effect. As to Lord Hervey himself, he has 


| public and individuals. 


thoroughly right-minded in his intentions with respect to both the 
Lord Chesterfield admits that ‘ his first 
natural movements were always on the side of justice and truth,” 
though he avers ‘they were often warped by ministerial 
influence or the secret twitches of avarice.” The former of 
these limitations, of course, simply means that he sometimes fol- 
lowed the counsels of his constitutional advisers instead of those of 
Lord Chesterfield. ‘This writer adds that George ‘‘ was generally 
reckoned ill-natured, which indeed he was not. He had rather 
an unfeeling than a bad heart ; but I never observed any settled 
malevolence in him, though his sudden passions, which were 
frequent, made him say things which in cooler moments he would 
not have executed. His heart always seemed to me to be in a state 
of perfect neutrality between hardness and tenderness.” There 


| was equal courage in both the Georges, equal presence of mind 


in the face of great dangers, and a similar natural steadiness and 
pertinacity of purpose. But there were also marked differences 
between father and son. The mind of George I. was habitually 
at rest, and his passions usually completely under his control; the 
mind of George II. was always restless in a greater or less degree, 
and his passions at the mercy of every passing occurrence, how- 
ever trivial. Though he thought much more about great things 
than his father, he was much more disturbed about little matters. 
This, Lord Chesterfield asserts, he was told by the King himself, 
and he confirms it by his own observation. ‘‘I have often,” he 
says, ‘‘seen him put so much out of humour at his private levée 
by a mistake or blunder of a valet de chambre, that the gaping 
crowd admitted to his public levée have, from his looks and 
silence, concluded that he had just received some dreadful news.” 

His avarice, which is often spoken of by contemporaries, 
seems to have been due to the same cause. He was natu- 
rally economical, and he felt with disproportionate keenness 
all the smaller demands on his pocket, and especially resented any 
unusual or extraordinary appeals to his bounty. He had no idea 
of any additional claim upon his generosity, on the ground of his 
regal position. He acted in the spirit of a trustee whose accounts 
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had to be audited in Chancery. Yet his love of saving never stood 
in the way of what he himself believed to be a duty to himself or 
the country, and to secure the success of what he considered a true 
and necessary public policy he was even reckless in his expendi- 
ture. Under this very parsimonious sovereign the National Debt 
was considerably more than doubled, and the annual Parlia- 
mentary grant rose from three and a half millions to nineteen. 
And this was nearly all public expenditure. The King’s 
private expenditure was regulated by strict economy, and his 

mode of living simple and frugal in the extreme. There was | 
much plundering, no doubt, by ministers and courtiers, and a con- 
siderable sum spent in governing by corruption, but the great 
increase arose from the natural ambition and enterprise of the 
King in his foreign policy. He was, no doubt, to some extent 
influenced in this policy by his interest in the fortunes and posi- 
tion of Hanover, his love for which principality was scarcely, if at 
all, inferior to that of his father. But his favourite schemes em- 
braced far wider considerations, and tended to much more serious 
entanglement in the general affairs of the Continent than were 
demanded by his interests as Elector of Hanover alone. He was 
always too much in earnest and too eager about everything which 
he undertook, to confine himself within any such limits. It tasked 
all the sagacity and adroitness of Robert Walpole to impose his 
let-alone, spend-at-home policy on the eager spirit of his Royal 
master; the more warlike and enterprising spirit of Carteret 
always carried with it the King’s avowed or secret sympathies, and 
notwithstanding a great divergence in their estimate of the import- 
ance of Hanoverian interests, the daring policy of the elder Pitt 
‘was much more in unison with the King’s own bent of mind than 
the cautious, unenterprising counsels of his earlier Minister. This 
enterprise, far more physical than intellectual in its character and 
operation, made the courage also of George II. different in kind 
from that of his father. That of George I., though undoubted 
aad never-failing, was as unobtrusive as it was unheroic in its 
mode of manifestation. But George II., whose daring impetuosity 
en the battle-field and energetic resolution on the approach of 
danger might have seemed more akin to the heroic mould, lost even 
the credit which he was entitled to on this account by his uncon- 
cealed self-satisfaction at his heroic qualities, and his naive appeals 
to all the world for acknowledgment and admiration of the same. 
His self-satisfaction was so genuine and really to some extent so 








well founded, that it is rescued from the imputation of being mere 
bombast ; but it derogated sadly from the dignity of the king and 
the man, and even induced some persons to entertain most unjust | 
doubts as to the reality of his courage itself. He was fond of | 
talking of his own acts of valour, and when in one of these fits of | 
self-admiration, his gait assumed a corresponding character, and he | 
strutted in the most approved stage fashion. ‘The malicious wits 
of the day were not slow in seizing on this piece of Royal absurdity, 
to which the insignificant person and features of the King gave addi- 
tional piquancy, and “little George ” was sorely handled by them 
for this unheroic weakness. 

But in reality this excessive self-laudation and ostentatious boast- 
ing were the index much less of absolute self-esteem than of habitual 
self-distrust. With all his impulsive eagerness to throw himself into 
situations which demanded the possession of much higher intellec- 
tual qualities than his, there was an unavowed but recurring sense of 
kis own inferiority, which made him all the more anxious to assert 
himself on points on which he had some claims to public admira- 
tion, and all the more delighted with himself that he had such 
claims. Lord Chesterfield saw this clearly enough, observing that 
“he was thought to have a great opinion of his own abilities, but, 
on the contrary, I am very sure that he had a great distrust of 
them in matters of State.” But although he had the weakness to 
endeavour to conceal the extent to which he actually relied on the 
opinion and was governed by the advice of his wife and her adviser, 
Robert Walpole, he had the good sense generally to follow that 
advice, and to cherish no ill-feeling either towards wife or minister 
for being so much wiser than himself. ‘Though he had not ability 
enough to inaugurate and conduct a policy himself, he was clear- 
headed enough to appreciate it and adopt it when recommended 
by others, if he could only be induced to forego his own impulses, 
and really listen to expostulation. Lord Waldegrave testifies 
that, ‘‘ within the compass of my own observation, 1 have known 
few persons of high rank who could bear contradiction better, 
provided the intention was apparently good, and the manner 
decent.” But he resented in the most passionate manner apy 
evert attempt to dictate to him and to ignore or lower his 

dignity and intellectual status in the eyes of the public. His wife, 
who had greater power over him than any human being, was com- 





pelled, we are told, though he was quite conscious of its exist- 





ence and effects, to avoid every direct and open exercise of it, 
even in her most private communications with him, and to prevail 
by gradually insinuating into his mind the counsels which she wished 
him to follow. This anxiety to conceal from himself as well as 
from others the extent to which he really was subject to her influ- 
ence led to the assumption towards her sometimes in public— 
when he was in a bad huomur or dissatisfied with his own conduct 
—of an arrogant and contemptuous manner, which did not in the 
smallest degree represent his real estimate of her, or any real want 
of feeling towards her. Lord Hervey divined justly that his 
roughness of bearing towards particular individuals was by no 
means an index of a corresponding feeling of dislike, but often 
arose merely from a transient fit of ill-humour. And like many 
extremely sensitive persons, he was very careless and inconsiderate 
of the feelings of others, particularly of his wife’s, for whom he had 
the greatest affection. ‘This is what Lord Hervey calls his “ un- 
feeling heart ” and his ‘‘ neutrality between hardness and tender- 
ness.” But George really had strong and warm feelings, and was 
as constant in his friendships as he was vehement and tenacious 
in his antipathies. Lord Waldegrave tells us that “to those 
servants who attend his person, and do not disturb him with 
frequent solicitations, he is ever gracious and affable.” 

But a point on which his character differed most decidedly from 
that of his father was his sentimentality. This was not ‘* senti- 
ment ” in the English sense of the word, for George II. was prosaic 
and matter-of-fact enough in the ordinary affairs of life to rob him 
of all pretensions to that quality in English eyes. He thought poetry 
and romances very sad rubbish and a thorough waste of time, and 
he had not the faintest eye for the fine arts. History was his 
favourite reading, and his preference for one painting over another 
was based entirely on his greater familiarity with it as a piece of 
household furniture. Yet he was sentimental, notwithstanding, and 
romantic after a German fashion. He was a great letter-writer, and 
whether to his mistresses or his wife he poured forth on paper a 
minute chronicle of all his doings, thoughts, fears, hopes, and feel- 
ings generally, with all‘ the unreserve of a school-girl correspon- 
dent. Then, when not engaged in actual business or in reviewing 
his darling soldiers, he lounged away his time in the rooms of his 
wife, or strolled about in the moonlight with bis mistress, talking 
and talking about himself and his feelingsin much the same maun- 
dering and wearisome fashion. Such sentimentality was there 
in his amours, that it was considered very doubtful by his con- 
temporaries, and is still undecided, whether his relation with the 
Countess of Suffolk at any rate, went beyond this dreary senti- 
mental flirtation. Even with his other and later mistress, Madame 
de Walmoden, whom he created Countess of Yarmouth after the 
Queen’s death, and by whom he is understood to have had a son, 


| this somewhat sickly sentimental intercourse was evidently the 


main charm. It is doubtful whether George ever really felt any 
strong affection for anyone but his wife. But he liked female 
society, and found in women the most congenial confidants. In 
his choice of these favourites, too, he displayed much better 
taste than his father. And although George’s monotony of habits 
made him, particularly ashe grew older, a somewhat tiresome com- 
panion, he was naturally by no means dull or lifeless, but gene- 
rally cheerful, and even gay. ‘In the drawing-room,” says 
Lord Waldegrave, ‘‘he is gracious and polite to the ladies, and 
remarkably cheerful and familiar with those who are handsome, 
or with the few of his old acquaintance who were beauties in his 
younger days. His conversation is very proper for a (éte-d-téte. 
He then talks freely on most subjects, and very much to the 
purpose; but he cannot discourse with the same ease, nor has he 
the faculty of laying aside the King in larger company, not 
even in those parties of pleasure which are composed of his 
most intimate acquaintance.” Before his accession to the throne, ° 
his Court at Leicester House was emphatically what is ex- 
pressed in the word “jolly.” The leading wits and beauties of 
the day were there daily assembled to cap epigrams, and laugh at 
one another, and enjoy themselves very thoroughly after the fashion 
of that day. And in this circle the great attraction for George 
himself was gay, saucy, witty Mary Bellenden, with whom he sought 
to establish the ambiguous relation to which we have just referred, 
and who, notwithstanding her refusal of his suit, alienated his 
affection only by a clandestine marriage. ‘The Countess of Suffolk, 
though with no pretensions to beauty, was a pleasing, amiable 
woman, of no ability, but much good sense, who seems to have 
captivated all about her by her sweet, gentle manners. She, how- 
ever, seems to have latterly lent herself to political intriguers, and 
to have annoyed the King by opposing him constantly on his 
fixed opinions, and the sentimental character of their inter- 
course thus ceasing, George soon became heartily tired of her. 
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Madame de Walmoden was a handsome, brilliant German countess. | keeping them in the position of business clerks, while the reins of 
It was characteristic of George II. that, though he conferred rank | | government remained in his own hands. With such an irritable, 
or bestowed money upon his mistresses, he never allowed them to| | impetuous character as his, a government so personal could 
have any real political influence, and resented their interference in ' scarcely have failed to bring with it grave constitutional differences 
State affairs. These he talked over with his wife alone, requiring, | ‘with Parliament. But if there is any truth in Lord Hervey’s state- 
to know everything and to have a good reason for everything, | ment (and Lord Waldegrave hints at the King’s personal prefer- 
—full of objections and prejudies and vehement resolutions, | ence for a German autocracy), George (whether under his wife's 
but in the end almost always following her advice. A| advice or not) soon learned the impracticability of this project, 
woman who could so manage such a jealous, irritable, | probably felt his own incapacity for the lofty part as soon as he 
and emotional character as to secure his entire confidence, | | was called upon to act on his theory, and for the rest of his 
and establish firmly by his side so sagacious an adviser as life became what the courtier-writers thought slavishly obser- 





Robert Walpole, must have possessed considerable abilities, 
though she cannot pretend to the highest intellectual rank. | 
She had a clear head, great tact, and insight into character, 
perfect self-knowledge, and perfect self- command. What her in- 
most feeling towards her husband may have been it is difficult to 
divine, but the deepest affection could not have produced more | 
complete self-devotion to his interests and his person. He was 
always her primary consideration. She watched over him with | 
unsleeping and unwearying solicitude, and she watched over the 
interests and prosperity of England because his interests and happi- 
ness were therein involved. And with all his occasional neglect | 
and roughness towards her, George fully appreciated her unselfish | 
devotion. Nowhere in history is there such a tribute by a 
royal husband to the merits of his wife as that preserved by 
Lord Hervey from the lips of the King himself. To this devotion 
Caroline sacrificed the natural delicacy of a woman and a wife. 
Unable to divert him from his ambiguous pursuit of other women, 
she made herself his confidant, and even in that strange depart- 
ment for a wife became his habitual adviser. It is probable that 
the wit or malignity of the memoir-writers has exaggerated the 
indecent grotesqueness of this relation between husband and wife, 
but their concurrent testimony seems to leave no doubt of the 
fact itself. It must be observed that there was less than the 
usual conventional immorality in this strange conduct, for it 
would appear that both George and his wife were free- 
thinkers on matters of religion—Theists, but nothing more— 
and we do not know what were the obligations of morality which 
accompanied this independent theology. ‘The other point on which 
the character of Queen Caroline falls below the highest standard 
is her assumption of the réle of a learned lady, and a critic 
on all possible points of art, literature, philosophy, and theology. 
Her foible was to be thought a sort of female ‘“‘Admirable Crichton,” 
and accordingly she turned her dressing-room into a scene of 
the most bizarre character, in which bishops and wits, royal 
chaplains and freethinkers, statesmen, men of arts, and men of 








| vant of the feelings of the House of Commons, and was. 
| guided (after his wife’s death) in his choice of advisers mainly 
by the influence which statesmen could obtain and retain in 
that assembly. But, if we remember how small a portion 
| of his reign is covered by the life of Caroline, and during how 
many years George was left to the guidance of his own judgment 
| in his choice of advisers, we shall probably attribute the excellence 
lof the choice which he generally made to his own good sense, 
rather than to any theory of Parliamentary government. The 
sagacity of his wife, confirmed by his own clear practical percep- 
tions in the first instance, recommended Walpole to his confidence ; 
habit, and a sense of gratitude for past services, joined to the 
dying recommendation of the Queen, kept that Minister for a 
long time in the same position. By that time, George, who was 
never an uninformed or unintelligent agent in the hands of his. 
Minister, had learned enough of men and manners, and the 
management of both, to be tolerably able to act and choose for- 
himself. He was not by nature a very clever or wise man, but he 
had fallen into an excellent course of training, and he was an apt 
and careful pupil. His prejudices, it is true, sometimes, as in the 
case of Pitt, interfered with and postponed too long what was for 
the real interests of England; but he was never hopelessly deaf 
to reason, and when he was once convinced of his duty, he- 
fulfilled it with manful resignation. 

On the whole, while it is impossible to look upon George II. as. 
a superior man or a great king, and though we must sometimes 
smile at his absurdities, we cannot in justice deny to him the 
character of an earnest, well-meaning, intelligent man, and of ap 
honest, though not a very dignified sovereign. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 
MR. LEATHAM AND MR. SEEBOHM. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 


fashion were mixed up with coiffeurs and waiting-women, and the | Srr,—I hardly think that the inferences drawn by Mr. Leathanmy 
latest epigram hustled the church-service for the day. In the| last week from my letter to the Spectator and article in the Con- 
midst, the Queen listened to elaborate compliments and com-| temporary Review can be logically twisted out of them. It can 
plimentary odes, or chattered glibly—she was a great talker—or | be hardly logical, e.g., to represent me as satisfied with ‘ getting 
sat in judgment on a metaphysical controversy involving the nature | children to school, no matter how bad the school,’ when it was 





of all things and the destinies of mankind. This was a weakness, | 
but it had its advantages in a national point of view. It fostered | 
intellectual tastes and pursuits, and it filled the higher places in| 
the Church with learned and good men, instead of the usual tame 
recipients of Ministerial patronage. 

But devoted to each other and well-meaning as were the 
royal husband and wife, there was a skeleton in their house, | 
and this was their eldest son, Frederick, whom his mother despised 
and disliked, yet half-pitied and half-excused, but whom his | 
father loathed as well as despised without a mitigating feeling. 
The unreserve and intensity of this feeling cannot be defended in 
such a relation, but it was far from groundless; even by the con- 
fession of those who attached themselves to his person, he was as 
thoroughly worthless as it is possible for a mere fool to be. With} | 
a few showy external accomplishments which deceived nobody as | 
to his real intellectual capacity, his was as flimsy a nature | 
as can be conceived. False and treacherous to every one, 
thoroughly mean and cowardly in his disposition, and an 
habitual and purposeless liar, he was injurious to himself more | 








clearly pointed out in the article as a great merit in Mr. Forster's 
Education Act, that its policy was to lay hand on the voluntary 
schools at which a million and a half of children were attending 
already, and to insist upon their either being made efficient and 
suitable public elementary schools, or losing their share of parlia- 
| mentary grant. 

Nor is it more fair to represent me as satisfied with any policy 
which would force the children of Dissenters into proselytizing 
Church schools, when the very passage, quoted by Mr. Leatham to 
show what bad advice the National Society was giving, went on to 


show that the Church schools following such bad advice and 
making themselves proselytizing schools in spite of the Act, would 
not be ‘ suitable’ schools within its meaning and spirit ; and that 


therefore, where such schools might be the only schools, it would 
be impossible to enforce the attendance of the children of Dissenters. 
I regretted in Mr. Leatham’s speech that, instead of counselling 


| united action to secure as soon as possible the efficiency and suit- 
| ability of the schools, new and old, and the atttendance of the 


children now within the school age who will grow up into the men 


than to anyone else, and except as the heir-apparent to the | and women of the coming generation, he seemed to counsel ‘ delay 


Crown, which he happily did not live to possess, his life was 
thoroughly insignificant, and his death produced no other effect | 
but dismay to the little coterie who had gathered round him as a, 


even for years.’ I thought that counsel to Nonconformists almost 


as bad, in its way, as the bad advice of the National Society to 


Churchmen. And Mr. Leatham’s explanation only increases my 


centre of cabal, and a sense of relief and deliverance in the rest of | regret that he has given it, for according to his own showing, 


the nation. 


| ‘delay for years’ means not only leaving a million of children in 


If Lord Hervey is to be believed, we owe a debt of gratitude to | the streets, but also leaving another million and a half to get what 
Queen Caroline for modifying and controlling the views of George | education they can, ‘no matter how bad,’ in what he calls ‘ goody 


II. on a point of vital national importance. At his accession, | 
according to this writer, George had the ambition of really reign- 
ing, of employing only second-rate men as his ministers, and of | 


| schools,’ 
I believe that the time will come when the English public (in- 
cluding Nonconformists) will be grateful to Mr. Forster for insist- 
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cement 
ing that all State-aided schools shall become ‘ public elementary | mand of such elegant phraseology, but my statements exclude 
schools,’ and be made both efficient and suitable, and for pressing | the use of such language. I was perfectly aware that the influence 
on to a general measure of compulsory education as early as possi- | of the clerical leaders has been due in great part to their sincerity, 





ple; thus helping the nation, in spite of the natural opposition of 
extreme ecclesiastical parties on both sides, to secure the realisa- 
tion of its own better mind.—I am, Sir, &c., F. SEEBOHM. 


fervour, and ability. Their error is a grievous error, but their aim 
and their character are high. 

The paragraph about “side-long glances,” ‘pretty insinua- 
tions,” ‘a new revelation,” and ‘* Danaos dona ferentes,” is to me, 





in respect of meaning, a blank. ‘Cantab.” refers in an earlier 
part of his letter to ‘* the Delphic oracle.” He is evidently a very 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) learned man. 

$1r,—I am not a little surprised that Dr. Raleigh could read| J have, it seems, misunderstood Mr. Dale. “It is not surpris- 
my letter in your issue of the 16th inst., and yet imagine that ing that ‘B. K. A.’ should altogether misconceive the meaning 
Ihave any other object in view than to contribute my modicum | attached by Nonconformists to the ‘supernatural functions and 
of assistance towards effecting ‘‘a workable separation between | supernatural powers which Christ has committed to His Church.’ ” 
things civil and things sacred ” in the national schools of England. | phat is to say, ‘* B, K. A.” is in such a state of natural depravity 
What the spirit or tone of my remarks may have been it is not that he cannot understand what is luminous to people of the right 





THE NONCONFORMIST LAITY AND THEIR CLERGY. 











for me to say. My intention was that they should be perfectly | 
frank, but not one whit more frank than friendly. In the letter, 
however, of what I said, there is the declaration, made as clearly | 
as I could make it, not only of my willingness to listen to every 
suggestion for such an arrangement, but of my opinion that he 
who seeks to meet Nonconformists on any other basis is disloyal 
to the Liberal cause. Whether it is Mr. Secbohm, or Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies, or Dr. Raleigh, or yourself, that offers 
any reasonable suggestion, I am pledged to make the most 
of it. But unless you and I, and all the world, have been 
labouring under a mistake, the policy of the Manchester 
Conference and of the deputation to Edinburgh is to 
supersede all suggestions of the kind made by yourself and 
Mr. Davies, and to encircle every elementary school receiving 
public money with a hard-and-fast line, on the outside of which 
would be the Bible. Of course, I am aware, and I have no doubt 
that the Nonconformist layman who charged the Conference with 
entering on ‘‘a crusade against the Bible” is aware, that Dr. 
Raleigh attaches importance to religious education and would have 
every child instructed in the Bible. But unless, [ repeat, I am 
in an entire mistake, Dr. Raleigh would exclude from every one of 
the eighteen or twenty thousand national schools of England and 
Scotland the teaching of the Bible. What but the adoption of 
this policy was the “change of front,” which brought the Non- 
conformists of the Manchester Conference into line with the 
Secularists on the educational question ? ‘ Practical conciliation ” 
has, all along, been my hope; but practical conciliation is a jest 
if its first condition is that, in schools in building which millions 
of money has been expended by Churchmen, the schoolmaster, 
though barred from proselytism by conscience-clause, time-table, 
and the consciousness that religious teaching will not receive one 





farthing of acknowledgment from Government, is absolutely for- | 
bidden to teach the Bible. The moderation of Dr. Raleigh’s views on | 
disestablishment, as stated in your columns, somewhat astonishes me. 
‘* There is only one way out of all this,” he is reported to have | 
said at the Manchester Conference; ‘let all Churches be dis- 
established.” He was discussing at the moment the Roman- | 
Catholic aspect of the educational difficulty ; but those who loudly | 
cheered his words believed him, I presume, to be propounding a| 
solution of the whole educational problem. Profoundly convinced 
as I am that disestablishment would be as the opening of the | 
windows of heaven to pour down spiritual blessing upon the | 
Church of England, I cannot sympathise with what seems to me | 
the dilatory policy upon this question which Dr. Raleigh commends. 
“Cantab.” is strangely bitter, and I think I may fairly add, 
conspicuously feeble. He tells me that I ignore * the vast difference | 
between the old educational makeshift” and “a truly national | 
system.” Tow marvellous is the power of words! Call a thing | 
“an old makeshift,” and you fancy that you have made it con- | 
temptible, and can contemptuously dispose of it. This ‘‘ make- | 
shift” grew up during a quarter of a century, and now stands | 
before us in the stern reality of some 16,000 schools. Will a sneer 
Wipe these from the face of England? Will a sneer persuade the | 
men who built them and watched over them all those years toshut | 
from them that Bible without the presence of which, actually or 
virtually promised, they would never have paid their money? Will 
a@ sneer, last of all, induce Englishmen, sitting, with their eye on | 
the nation’s purse, in Parliament, to abolish this machinery alto- 
gether, and vote an enormous sum to provide such national schools 
as would please ‘‘Cantab.” ? Unless he can answer these questions 
e the affirmative, the ‘old denominational makeshift ” will baflle | 
im. | 
T am accused of representing Nonconformist laymen as “ bullied, 
cowed, and led by the nose by their clerical leaders.” Not only 


do I say nothing of the kind, having indeed but a limited com- | 


sort, like ‘‘ Cantab.” Very well. ‘* Cantab.’s” sole evidence as 
to my state is derived from my letter. If he is right, therefore, 
we are shut up to the conclusion that Mr. Dale and “ Cantab.” 
exclude the Bible from national schools on grounds which, to per- 
sons in the unregenerate state evinced by “‘ B. K. A.’s ” letter, are 
incomprehensible. Oh for the spiritual insight of ‘‘ Cantab.” ! 

I have only to add that I was scrupulously careful not to put 
my inference from Mr. Dale’s meaning in my reference to “ the Con- 
gregationalist.” I quoted his own words, and I interpreted them 
in the only sense which they appear to me to possess.—I am, Sir, 
&e., B. K. A. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to point out that the words 
“‘ minority ” and “ majority ” in my letter of last week were used, 
as in the letter of “ B. K. A.,” with reference to Nonconformists 
only? From this point of view the case of the North-Weat 
Riding election does not affect my position. 

If ** B. K. A.” be a Nonconformist layman, I can only say that 
his disguise is perfect. His very brethren do not know him. The 
hands are the hands of Esau: the voice is not the voice of Jacob. 
—I am, Sir, &c., CANTAB. 

[Where did our correspondent receive plenary powers to speak 
for all Nonconformist laymen ?—Epb. Spectator.] 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

(To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—By adopting the statistics of Mr. Synan, Member for 
Limerick, you have been led into a grave error, which I feel sure 
you will let me rectify, with respect to the numbers and persuasions 
of the students attending the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. You 
state in your journal of Saturday last ‘‘ that there are about 37 
Catholics to 762 Protestants in the Queen's Colleges of Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway (the two last being most Catholic of Catholic 
provinces), though the population is Catholic in the proportion of 
18 to 1 in Cork and Galway and half Catholic in the northern 
province.” 

The actual numbers now attending in the Colleges of Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway are 744; of these, 544 are Protestants, 200 
Catholics ; of these Catholics, 79 are attending in this College alone. 

The importance of these numbers may be judged of by regard- 
ing the field to which the Colleges must look for studeuts; that 
field is limited by the Classical Preparatory Schools. By the 
number of pupils in these schools the numbers in the Colleges 
must be determined, for surely no one would compare the 
number of students in Colleges and Universities with the gross 
population. Such a course, however fair in the case of national 
schools, would be absurd in the case of Colleges. Now, the 
numbers in the Classical Preparatory Schools appear, from the 
Census Report of 1861, part iv., p. 51 (the last Report pub- 
lished), to have been :— 





In Schools under Societies and Boards ............. — 4,298 
Bin FDS TUES cecccrscscnccsesevosnnscecocsosusconesnccsens 6,048 
DR swcccecensnsssennccocesesncgsenennnscaonsnereneneie 10,346 


Of this total, 5,228 were Protestants and 5,118 Roman Catholics. 
‘hese preparatory schools (the Report informs us) are those which 
feed the Dublin University, the Queen’s Colleges, and the several 
Roman Catholic seminaries, like Maynooth, in which candidates 
for the Roman Catholic ministry are educated. 

The large proportion which the Protestant bear to the Catholic 
students in the Dublin University and the Queen's Colleges 
arises from a simple fact which is carefully suppressed by the 
opponents of united education. It is this:—These Protestant 
students include all candidates preparing for the miuistry of the 
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Episcopalian and Presbyterian Churches, while the Catholic 
students do not include any candidates for the ministry of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It should be remembered that the 
training for the Catholic priesthood must, under any system of 
education, be carried on in separate institutions. It is, therefore, 
grossly fallacious to speak of such students as excluded by present 
circumstances from university degrees. Now, the same census 
report (p. 48) informs us that the numbers frequenting Maynooth 
and the seven other ‘‘ Colleges for professional education, without 
resort to Universities, amounted in 1861 to 1,161; that of these, 
four, containing 889 students, are established for the special 
education of the Roman Catholic clergy, while the others, con- 
taining 272, although primarily for the same purpose, have the 
secular or non-professional part of their courses open to lay 
students.” We may, then, safely conclude that at least 1,000 are 
preparing in these seminaries for the ministry of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and should be added to the Catholic students in 
the Dublin University and Queen’s Colleges, to determine how far 
the Catholic need for higher education is supplied. 

How, then, does the matter stand? Mr. Plunket, perfectly in- 
formed, no doubt, on the subject, tells us that there are 1,100 stu- 
dents in the Dublin University, of whom one-half attend lectures 
and receive University education. Mr. Synan—and for the moment 
we will accept his statement as correct—says that only 68 of these 
are Catholics. We may, therefore, estimate that 516 Protestants 
and 34 Catholics are attending lectures in the Dublin University. 
In the Queen’s Colleges there are 544 Protestants and 200 Catho- 





and have grown their mustachios. There is something offen- 
sive to our esthetic feelings in the powdered peruke of 
the eighteenth century combined on the same head with 
the mustachios and imperial of the sixteenth, while the 
black cap of the French lawyer gives a picturesque Van Dyk 
appearance to a bearded man. A civilized people should respect the 
canons of taste, and it is a mistake to make the authority of the 
law even indirectly laughable. The time for reform has come. Is 
| there any authority in this country that can effect so momentous g 
change as a transformation of judicial wigs ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sartor Resartus. 








IRELAND. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I cannot agree with Mr. Murphy that agrarian crime arising 
from quarrels among the Irish peasantry could be removed by 
direct legislation. It is not a fact that all or even a majority of 
these offences are to be attributed to ‘the Courts refusing juris- 
diction in the family quarrels of the tenants about their rights in 
their farms.” Very many of them are due to disputes betweer 
neighbours or relatives on matters which law Courts are not com- 
petent to discuss. ‘I'wo neighbours are each anxious to obtain « 
field, the tenant-right of which is to be disposed of. One of them 
| outbids the other, and a few days after is brought home brutally 
| beaten. A bachelor uncle has a nephew who resides with him and’ 

ts to succeed to hisfarm. ‘The young man quarrels with his 


| expec 
| uncle. The latter turns him out of doors and instals another 





lics attending lectures. Thus there are 1,060 Protestants in the | relative in his place. Within a week the old man is shot déad 
Dublin University and the Queen’s Colleges, this number including | whon seated at his own fireside. These are not imaginary cases. 
the candidates for the ministry of the Episcopalian and Presby- | Js there any remedy for this state of things where it exists (it is 
terian Churches, and 234 Catholics. Adding to this latter number | fortunately limited to the more lawless districts) other than that 





1,000 preparing for the ministry in the Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tical seminaries, you have 1,060 Protestants attending the Uni- 
versity lectures, as compared with 5,228 Protestants in the prepara- 
tory classical schools, and 1,234 Catholics as compared with 5,118 
Catholics in the same schools. 

Are, then, the wants of the Catholics as regards higher education 
unsatisfied or unprovided for as compared with those of the Pro- 
testants ?—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Berwick, President. 

[Where can the Catholic clerics now obtain an Irish degree ?— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





OFFICIAL DRESS. 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Str,—I agree heartily with all that you have said in your reflec- 
tions on the Mayor of Batley’s gold chain, of the real importance 
of official dress and official symbols, and I wish to thank you for 
resisting what you so happily call ‘¢a blunder of civilization.” 
But I have had much trouble in defending you against some of 
your Radical readers, who have been deeply pained by finding you 
furnishing prejudice with arguments (one of them even used the 
expression, ‘‘ aristocratic tom fooleries”), and who had conceived 
that the mission of the Spectator was to prepare the world for the 
advent of pure reason without dress and the reign of logic without 
clothes. 

I recollect, during the Empire, conversing with a distinguished 
French Republican who so entirely agreed with you that he 
identified the safety of the Republic in France with questions of 
dress. ‘* There can be nosecurity,” he said, ‘‘ as long as the Presi- 


| which I have suggested in my paper in Fraser, to which Mr. 
| Murphy refers,—the improved education of the people ? 

While intruding on your space, I ask permission to refer to 
‘another subject. As an Irish graduate engaged in academic work, 
will you allow me to thank you for your article on the “ Irish 
University Question ” in the Spectator of the 23rd inst? I confess 
that I read with a feeling akin to despair the debate of last week 
on Mr. Faweett’s Bill, and the comments made upon it by most of 
the leading London papers. Is not the settlement of this much- 
vexed question, I reflected, almost become an impossibility? The 
want of candour and the special pleading of the majority of the 
speakers were most deplorable. And the utter ignorance of the reat’ 
question to be discussed, or, what is worse, the fixed determination 
not to understand it shown by the writers, was positively appalling. 
At the present juncture a plain statement, such as you have given, 
of the Irish University problem may be of service in opening the 
eyes and unstopping the ears even of some of those affected witht 
that blindness which will not see and that deafness which will not 
hear. The method of solution you hint at—the creation of one 
truly National University for the nation—is day by day commend- 
ing itself more and more to the understandings of all intelligent 
and unprejudiced Irishmen.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 








BOOKS. 


—_—»—— 


MIDDLEMARCH.—PART IIL.* 





dent is allowed to put on a uniform with the badge of the Legion 

of Honour, and to review the troops on horseback, with rolling 

drums and flourishing trumpets. These practices encourage 
militarism,” he argued, ‘‘ prepare the way for coups d'état, and | 
must no longer be permitted. When we revert to the Republic, | 
as we undoubtedly shall after the fall of Napoleon III., our 

President must only be allowed to appear in ‘ citizen’s dress ;’ or if | 
he be a lawyer, which seems probable, he may in great State 
ceremonials wear his toque and his simarre.” 

The crowd on the Thanksgiving Day proves how dearly the | 
people love a show, a taste which is now seldom gratified. 

In the United States, where this real want of the imagination is | 
not supplied with food, it crops out and assumes a shape in great 
processions of Freemasons and Udd-Fellows, &c., with gaudy dis- | 
play of colours and banners, remarkable for bad taste, and the | 
heirs of the Knights of the famous American Order of Cincinnatus, 
the laws of the Republic notwithstanding, dine together once a year 
in their blue ribands, 

But, Sir, if we wish sincerely to honour a high public function- 
ary, we should beware of making him ridiculous. You will admit 
that our legal wigs have a comical appearance, now that so 
many of our young barristers have joined the Volunteers 


Middlemarch improves in interest as it goes on ;—in intellectual 
ability it would be very hard for it to improve; indeed, perhaps, 
the greatest improvement of which it is susceptible in that direc- 
tion would be something more of reserve in the display of the 
authoress’s excessive, almost morbid, intellectual ability. As itis, 
she crowds her books as full of eyes as some of the lower insects 
are said to be; she dissects her own characters till she spoils the 
charm of some of them, and makes the humour of others of hen 
conceptions too evident by subtle comment and elaborate analysis. 
Middlemarch is not only a sketch of country life, connected by a 
story, but a running fire of criticism as well. Sometimes the reader 
feels that the author is unfairly running down one of her own charac- 
ters;—that she has conceived in her imagination a much more 
pleasant character than her party-spirit, as it were, chooses to 
admit. For instance, it is quite clear that George Eliot decidedly 
dislikes the type of pretty, attractive, gentle, sensible, limited 
young ladies so common in modern life, and loses no oppor- 
tunity of plunging the dissecting-knife into them. Celia 
Brooke and Rosamond Vincy are the two representatives 
of this species in the upper and middle spheres of Middle- 
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march society, and Celia Brooke and Rosamond Vincy are, 
to use an expressive, though rude, schoolboy phrase, ‘ always 
catching it ” from the authoress, till we feel decidedly disposed to 
take their sides. For George Eliot’s imagination is too powerful 
to let her paint these young people exactly as she would (from 
her own partisan point of view) be inclined to do; she cannot 
help making us feel, especially of Rosamond Vincy, that however 
conventional she may be, her's is really a sweet and lovable nature 
at bottom, and yet she won’t let anyone entertain the feeling with- 
out an admonitory ‘‘ shallow creature that, that you are admiring 
so,” in his ear. Take the following sentence, for instance, which 
we entirely object to, as quite beyond the proper duties of a 
painter of life, who has no right to try and rob her characters of 
the fair amount of sympathy which would be given to them in 
real life, except by making her picture more instructive and 
graphic than real life would ordinarily be. Rosamond is in love, 
and she has reason to fear that her castle-building has been a mis- 
take :—‘' Poor Rosamond lost her appetite, and felt as forlorn as 
Ariadne,—as a charming stage Ariadne left behind with all her 
boxes full of costumes and no hope of a coach.” Now, that is not 
an additional touch of the artist’s; it is a malicious stab of the 
critic’s, which makes us distrust our author's impartiality, and feel 
rather more disposed to take Rosamond’s part than if the attack 
had not been made. Sir Walter Scott takes plenty of security 
that we shall not attach too much value to Rose Bradwardine’s 
tenderness for Waverley, but he never deals these unfeeling blows 
at her, as it were in the dark. It is Thackeray who has set the 
example which George Eliot so freely follows of playing un- 
feeling critic to his own creations, but Thackeray is at least pretty 
impartial, and criticizes his ‘‘ puppets” all round with even 
satiric indifference. George Eliot has favourites and aversions, 
and deals very hardly by the la tter. 

But we are finding too much fault where our own predominant 
feeling is admiration. ‘This book of Middlemarch has certainly 
asmuch power in it as either of the others, and more wit. ‘The 
last scene, the death of Mr. Featherstone, is very finely conceived, 
and every page in the book is written as no other author in the 
world could have written it. There is much less of the high- 
scientific style, which, though it is not pedantry in George 
Eliot,—who is incapable of pedantry,—has all the effect of 
it to those who do not know her writings well; and though 
there is certainly not less of that bitter criticism which, 
we dislike in George Eliot, whose style is too simple and 
broad for such needle-pricks of acrid banter, there are more 
than usual of those exquisite touches of humorous observation 
which make the pages teem with occasions of silent laughter, 
without vexing the reader by any trace of bitterness. What can 
be more perfect than the sketch of the veterinary surgeon, Mr. 
Horrock, and the horse-dealer, Mr. Bambridge, in whose company 
Fred Vincy rides to Houndsley horse-fair, bent on selling his own 
hack to good advantage :-— 


“In Mr. Horrock there was certainly an apparent unfathomableness 
which offered play tothe imagination. Costume, at a glance, gave him 
a thrilling association with horses (enough to specify the bat-brim, which 
took the slightest upward angle just to escape the suspicion of bending 
downwards), and nature had given him a face which by dint of Mon- 
golian eyes, and a nose, mouth, and chin seeming to follow his hat-brim 
in a moderate inclination upwards, gave the effect of asubdued unchange- 
able sceptical smile, of all expressions the most tyrannous over a suscep- 


tible mind, and, when accompanied by adequate silence, likely to create | 


the reputation of an invincible understanding, an infinite fund of humour 


—too dry to flow, and probably in a state of immovable crust—and a | 


critical judgment which, if you could ever be fortunate enough to know 
it, would be the thing, and no other. It is a physiognomy seen in all 
vocations, but perhaps it has never been more powerful over the youth 
of England than in a judge of horses. Mr. Horrock, at a question from 
Fred about his horse’s fetlock, turned sideways in his saddle, and 
watched the horse’s action for the space of three minutes, then turned 
forward, twitched his own bridle, and remained silent with a profile 
neither more nor less sceptical than it had been. The part thus played 
in dialogue by Mr. Horrock was terribly effective. A mixture of passions | 
was excited in Fred,—a mad desire to thrash Horrock’s opinion into | 
utterance, restrained by anxiety to retain the advantage of his friendship. 
There was always the chance that Horrock might say something quite 
invaluable at the right moment. Mr. Bambridge had more open manners, | 
and appeared to give forth his ideas without economy. He was loud, | 
robust, and was sometimes spoken of as being ‘given to indulgence ’— 
chiefly in swearing, drinking, and beating his wife. Some people who 
had lost by him called him a vicious man ; but he regarded horse-dealing | 
as the finest of the arts, and might have argued plausibly that it had 
nothing to do with morality. He was undeniably a prosperous map, bore | 
his drinking better than others bore their moderation, and, on the whole, 
flourished like the green bay-tree. But his range of conversation was | 
limited, and like the fine old tune, ‘ Drops of brandy,’ gave you after a 
while a sense of returning upon itself in a way that might make weak 
heads dizzy. But aslight infusion of Mr. Bambridge was felt to give 
tone and character to several circles in Middlemarch; and he was a’ 
distinguished figure in the bar and billiard-room at the Green Dragon. 
He knew some anecdotes about tho heroes of the turf, and various clever 





a marvellous mélange of mocking associations. 





tricks of Marquesses and Viscounts which seemed to prove that blood 
asserted its pre-eminence even among blacklogs ; but the minute reten- 
tiveness of his memory was chiefly shown about the horses he had him- 
self bought and sold; the number of miles they would trot you in no 
time without turning a hair being, after the lapse of years, still a subject 
of passionate asseveration, in which he would assist the imagination of 
his hearers by solemnly swearing that they never saw anything like it. 
In short, Mr. Bambridge was a man of pleasure and a gay companion. 
Fred was subtle, and did not tell his friends that he was going to 
Houndsley bent on selling his horse: he wished to get indirectly at their 
genuine opinion of its value, not being aware that a genuine opinion was 
the last thing likely to be extracted from such eminent critics. It was 
not Mr. Bambridge’s weakness to be a gratuitous flatterer. He had never 
before been so much struck with the fact that this unfortunate bay was 
a roarer to a degree which required the roundest word for perdition to 
give you any idea of it. ‘You made a bad hand at swapping when you 
went to anybody but me, Vincy. Why, you never threw your leg across 
a finer horse than that chestnut, and you gave him for this brate. If you 
set him cantering, he goes on like twenty sawyers. I never heard but 
one worse roarer in my life, and that was a roan: it belonged to Pegwell, 
the corn-factor ; he used to drive him in his gig seven years ago, and he 
wanted me to take him, but I said, ‘Thank you, Peg, I dont deal im 
wind-instruments.’ That was whatI said. It went the round of the 
country, that joke did. But, what the hell! the horse was a penny 
trumpet to that roarer of yours.'—‘ Why, you said just now his was 
worse than mine,’ said Fred, more irritable than usual.—‘I said a lie, 
then,’ said Mr. Bambridge, emphatically. ‘There wasn't a penny to 
choose between 'em.’ Fred spurred his horse, and they trotted on a 
little way. When they slackened again, Mr. Bambridge said,—‘ Not but 
what the roan was a better trottor than yours.'—‘I’m quite satisfied 
with his paces, I know,’ said Fred, who required all the consciousness of 
being in gay company to support him; ‘I say, his trot is an uncommonly 
clean one, eh! Horrock ?? Mr. Horrock looked before him with as com- 
plete a neutrality as if he had been a portrait by a great master.” 

That is both as humorous and as perfect a sketch in small com- 
pass as English literature could produce ; the humour makes the 
delineation more vivid, and the vivid delineation makes the humour 
more delicate: the final touch, the veterinary surgeon’s absolute 
impassibility to Fred's leading questions,—as absolute as if he had 
been ‘‘ a portrait of a great master,”—completing the picture with 
And what, again, 
can be more humorous and true than the following remark as to 
the satisfactory excuse for cheerfulness discovered by Mr. Vincy 
when he bethought himself of calling Mr. Featherstone’s expected 
death a ‘“‘ demise,” and so giving it a strictly legal, instead of a 
mournful and funereal aspect :— 

“ He came again in the evening to speak with Mr. Vincy, who, just 

returned from Stone Court, was feeling sure that it would not be —_ 
before he heard of Mr. Featherstone’s demise. The felicitous wo 
‘ demise,’ which had seasonably occurred to him, had raised his spirite 
even above their usual evening pitch. The right word is always a power, 
and communicates its definiteness to our action. Considered as a demise, 
old Featherstone’s death assumed a merely legal aspect, so that Mr. Vincy 
could tap his snuff-box over it and be jovial, without even an intermittent 
affectation of solemnity; and Mr. Vincy hated both solemnity and 
affectation. Who was ever awe-struck about a testator, or sang a hyma 
on the title to real property ?” 
Clearly George Eliot does not know the hymn beginning, ‘* Would 
I could read my title clear to mansions in the skies,” which is un- 
questionably entirely a conveyancer’s hymn, and looks upon the 
future life as a remainderman or reversioner looks upon his expec~ 
tation of ‘‘ messuages and other hereditaments” after the ‘ demise ” 
of the tenant for Jife. But the truth as well as humour of the 
observation is perfect. 

As regards the development of the main characters of the story, 
this new part of Middlemarch adds most to the picture of Mary 
Garth, which promises to be one of the author's best. Dorothea 
Brooke, now Dorothea Casaubon, and Mary Garth are specimens 
of the unconventional, warm-hearted girls whom alone George 
Eliot likes, just as Celia Brooke and Rosamond Vincy are specimens 
of the “ nice,” superficial, conventional young ladies whom she de- 
tests, and to whom she is tempted to be more unfair than to any 
other manner of human creature, even poor Mr. Casaubon (who 
‘¢ quivers thread-like in small currents of self-preoccupation, or at 
best of an egoistic scrupulosity”’) scarcely excepted. ‘The character 
of Mary Garth, who has had aseverer early training than Dorothea 
Brooke, though she has less of natural sweetness and enthusiasm 
is almost brought up in interest to that of Dorothea in this new 
part of Middlemarch. The scene in which she bitterly reproaches 
Fred for his selfish extravagance, relaxing into kindly raillery 
when she sees the pain she gives,—and that in which she hands 
over her earnings to her father to help him to pay the debt which 
Fred Vincy’s extravagance has brought upon him,—when taken 
together with the last night scene in which she proudly refuses to 
destroy one of Mr. Featherstone’s wills without witnesses lest she 
be accused of tampering with his property arrangements at the 
crisis of his weakness, bring before us a very fine and real picture 
of shrewdness, tenderness, bitterness, and pride. And the glimpse 
given us in this part of Mary Garth's father and mother adds 
greatly to the power of this sketch. No one studies more carefully 
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the relations between the characters of parents and their children| It is perhaps not the least wonderful circumstance about the 
than George Eliot, or is more successful in showing that difference | new analysis that it has already been made the subject of many 
in likeness which we habitually see in life. Mary Garth resembles | volumes of scientific lore. A goodly library might be filled with 
her mother,—the shrewd, keen, proud, sensible housewife,—much | the printed matter which has been devoted to spectroscopic analysis, 
more than her father,—the generous, delicate-minded, sensitively | either in works definitely directed to the subject, or else in chap- 
honourable, skilful workman, not only inexperienced in human | ters set apart for its treatment in works on other subjects. But 
life, but incapable of experience in it, to whom no experience | the general public has undoubtedly not had occasion to complain, 
of human untrustworthiness can teach distrust; but she | as yet, that the analysis has been too fully expounded to them. 
has none of her mother’s didactic precision, none of her| It cannot be denied, indeed, that hitherto the vaguest possible 
governessy qualities—if we may be permitted to coin a word | ideas have been entertained by many respecting the most power- 
—and in inheriting something of her father’s finer suscepti- | ful mode of scientific research yet devised by man. The work 
bility of nature, the daughter has inherited what tends to disturb | of the telescope or of the microscope all men can at once under- 
the balance of her judgment, and to complicate her nature with | stand, even though the principles on which these instruments are 
impulses of a softer and finer kind than would seem to belong to | constructed may not be thoroughly understood save by a few. 
her brusque and slightly haughty character. The peremptoriness | But the case is very different with the work of the spectroscope. 
with which she keeps down her real affection for Fred Vincy, | When the astronomer says that with a telescope magnifying so 
allowing it only to give her a maternal sort of tenderness in | many times he can see such and such features in Mars or Venus 
reproving his faults and trying to put him in a better way of | or Jupiter, everyone knows what he means; but when the 
living, is drawn with the utmost delicacy ; indeed, this part raises | spectroscopist says that his instrument shows certain bright lines 
a hope that we shall have in Mary Garth a figure at least as | in the spectrum of a nebula, or certain dark lines in the spectrum 
powerful as Dorothea Casaubon, whose character gains no| of a planet, the general reader has to accept on trust the inter- 
absolutely new development in this striking and vigorous instal- | pretation placed on such results by the observer. 
ment of George Eliot’s tolerably even and placid, though morbidly | It was to remove this difficulty that the present volume was 
intellectual tale. originally written. Of its value in this respect we can have no 
_ aes higher evidence than the fact that Dr. Huggins named it to the 
SPECTRUM ANALYSIS.* rm ladies who have translated the present edition as “the beat 
In the whole history of science there is nothing more wonderful elementary work on spectrum analysis.” ‘The translators—the 
than the discovery or invention (it would be difficult to say which | Misses Lassell (daughters of the eminent astronomer who has just 
is the more correct term) of spectrum analysis, and the sudden | vacated the presidential chair of the Astronomical Society)— 
advance of the new method of research into a foremost position | remark that the interest they derived from the perusal of this 
@mong all the modes of scientific inquiry. If wetakeupat random | work “ suggested the idea of undertaking its translation.” Dr. 
any recent scientific work, whether on astronomy, or chemistry, or Huggins agreed to edit the volume; and accordingly, we find 
meteorology, —nay, even though it treat of subjects like entomo- | appended to the valuable text of Dr. Schellen many important 
logy, botany, and conchology, which seem as far as possible re- | (in some cases absolutely indispensable) notes by the English 
moved from optical problems,—we cannot turn over its pages | master of the subject. 
without finding more or less copious reference to the prismatic The work thus translated is from the second German edition, 
analysis of light. Yet thirteen years ago spectrum analysis bad | which is not only much larger than the first, but is improved by 
no existence whatever as a mode of scientific inquiry. It was a | the correction or omission of several faulty passages. It consists 
subject for research, not a method of research, and there were not | of three parts. The first describes the various artificial sources 
a few who regarded it as a subject altogether intractable, while | of high degrees of heat and light. The second relates to the 
scarcely any believed that it would become the means of advancing application of the analysis to terrestrial substances. These por- 
our knowledge to any important extent. An eminent physicist | tions of the work are extremely important, and, on the whole, 
wrote thus respecting the peculiarities which had been detected in they are well arranged ; but to say the truth, they are rather dry. 
the rainbow-tinted streak called the spectrum :—“ In quitting the | Fortunately for the general reader, they occupy together little 
mere phenomena of luminous spectra, and rising to the inquiry as | more than one-third part of the work, the remainder being occu- 
to their cause, we enter a more arduous course. The phenomena | pied by the description of the application of spectrum analysis to 
defy all attempts hitherto made to reduce them within empirical | the heavenly bodies. In this, the third section of the book, we 
laws, and no complete explanation or theory of them is possible. | haye four hundred pages full of the most interesting matter. 
All that theory can be expected to do is this,—it may explain how | The investigations of astronomers into the nature of the 
dark lines of any sort may arise within the spectrum.” sun’s globe, and of those wonderful envelopes which surround 
The history of the sudden advance of this great problem into him, are described with great fullness of detail, and illus- 
the position of a great solver of problems is full of interest. Not | trated by a fine series of drawings. ‘The coloured plates, 
five years had passed from the day when Kirchhoff announced representing the prominences as seen by Zillner, Respighi, and 
the true meaning of the dark lines in the solar spectrum, before Young, are especially interesting and suggestive, more particu- 
Huggins and Miller were telling astronomers of the terrestrial larly when the reader’s attention has been directed to the scale of 
elements existing in the stars. Then the great secret of the| miles—or rather of thousands of miles—placed under each. 
gasecus uebule was revealed by Huggins, and soon after the struc- | Respighi, indeed, rejects mile-measurement altogether, and can 
ture cf eomets began to be interpreted. Nor had chemists been | be satisfied only by a scale of terrestrial diameters, so that in- 
idle in the meantime. In 1861 Bunsen and Crookes, by means of | stead of showing how many thousands of miles would correspond 
the new analysis, had detected three hitherto unknown elements, | to the height of the coloured prominences, his scale tells us how 
sesium, rubidium, and thallium, and in 1863 Reich and Richter | many globes as large as our earth could be placed one above 
aad discovered a fourth new element, indium. The importance | another, so as barely to reach to the summit of the solar flames. 
of the new mode of research in all problems of chemical analysis, | We are inclined to question whether Schellen’s explanation of 
asa delicate test for determining the presence of poisons, as a | the method by which the prominences are seen in full daylight 
-neaas of improving many processes of manufacture, and as an aid | will commend itself to the general reader, either as respects dis- 
in almost every branch of scientific inquiry, became each year more | tinctness or simplicity. He fails to indicate sufficiently the salient 
clearly recognized. We have seen Sorby analyzing by its means the | points of the method, and the reader's attention is diverted too 
¢colouring-matter of plants, and the entomologist comparing the | often to matters which are of no essential importance. Half the 
spectrum of the glow-worm and the fire-fly, or discussing the | explanation actually given would have been altogether more 
absorption-bands peculiar to the fluids of insects. The microscopist | effective than the whole; and for a similar reason some of the 
employs the powers of the new analysis to solve problems which | figures of instrumental arrangements would have been better 
the magnifying powers of his instruments would be altogether un- | omitted. We may, indeed, notice in passing that pictures of 
able to cope with. Nothing, in fine, seems too vast or too minute, | complicated instruments are altogether out of place in popular 
too distant or too near at hand, for this wonderful instrument of | treatises. They convey no new knowledge to the initiated, and 
research, which deals as readily with the mass of Sirius, a thousand | are utterly unmeaning to the general reader, on whom, moreover, 
times larger and a million times farther away than our sun, as | they exercise a deterrent effect. We fancy that many a treatise 
with the ten-thousandth part of a grain of matter in a flame | on science has been closed with alarm by readers who have mis- 
within a few inches of the spectroscopic tube. takenly imagined that the complicated contrivances therein pic- 
tured must be thoroughly understood (else why introduced at all?) 














* Spectrum Analysis, in its Application to Terrestrial Substances and the Physical Con- | 


stitution of the Heavenly Bodies. familiarly explained. By Dr. H.Schellen. Trans- | before the subject can be mastered. 
lated by Jane and Caroline Lassell. Edited, with Notes, by Dr. W. Huggins, LL.D., 
&c, London: Longmansand Co. 1872. 


The sections on the stars and nebulz are full of interest, though 
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Dr. Schellen is disposed to place somewhat more reliance on the | are doubtful, and the provinces, whose politics are of a strictly 
researches of F. Secchi into the stellar spectra than is entertained | material tinge, are supposed to be anxious for a revival of a 
by our leading spectroscopists. On dealing with meteors system which did them good at a distance, and never molested 
and their spectra Dr. Schellen lays a well-deserved stress|them by its external presence, the twin foes of Napoleonism 
on the labours of Schiaparelli, to whom science owes the recogni- | appeal against the deeds of the Second Empire. ‘ See,’ say their 
tion of the strange fact that meteoric rings are associated with former works, ‘how Napoleon I. tortured and robbed, murdered 
comets. Nearly ten years have passed since Schiaparelli an- | and ground down your fathers, and laid the sacred soil low under 
nounced that “ the comet of 1862, No. III.” (a large and bright | the foot of the conqueror,—this, with a strong hand, and the 
object) *‘ is no other than the remains of the comet out of which irresponsible daring of a bully and a tyrant.’ ‘ See,’ says their 
the meteoric ring of the 10th of August has been formed in the present work, ‘how Napoleon III. cheated and swindled you, not 
course of time.” Received with doubt for many months, this grandly, but meanly, and under a colourable pretext of your own 
bold assertion gradually commended itself more and more to the consent, when he had gained the Imperial throne by treachery and 
attention of those who studied meteoric phenomena, until in 1866 | murder, held it for years by bribing scoundrels and dazzling fools, 
the recognition of a corresponding agreement between the Novem- and then had the fear of its slipping away from him before hit 
ber meteor-ring and Temple's comet of that year removed all eyes. ‘Then he asked you for a * Plébiscite.” Poor fools! you, 
doubt as to the reality of the relation. On February 9 of the whose only unmistakable point of knowledge and assurance was 
present year, the gold medal of the Astronomical Society was that your prosperity depended on peace. You were to vote 
awarded to Schiaparelli in recognition of this important contribu- | ‘‘ Yes,” and you were to have peace ; and you voted ‘“ Yes,” and 
tion to our knowledge. | it meant War and Ruin, five milliards of your hard-earned money 








The editorial work of Dr. Huggins adds considerably to the value 
of Schellen’s treatise. In places, the author apportions somewhat 
incorrectly the merit due to various workers in the field of spectro- 
scopic research ; so that some of the notes in which Dr. Huggins 
refers to these points are, in reality, very necessary. But the 
work of the editor is yet more important in removing errors and 
explaining difficulties relating to scientific details. 

The translators have accomplished their task, on the whole, very 
fairly. We have noticed some sentences which are ambiguous 
simply because they are too faithfully translated. It should be 
remembered that to render in English the meaning of a German 
writer, it is often absolutely necessary to reconstruct his sentences. 
For want of such reconstruction, a few of the longer sentences in 
the present work, though perfectly unmistakable in the original, 
will be found to admit of two or three different interpretations. In 
future editions this defect will doubtless be remedied. 





THE STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE.* 


True to their enmity to the tradition of Buonapartism, the famous 
French collaborateurs resume their joint labours, interrupted by 
the war, in the same spirit which has always inspired them, and 
with their hands strengthened by the appalling disasters of France 
and the ignominvious fall of Napoleon. Undazzled by its glories, 
unconvinced by its successes, uninfluenced by its popularity, these 
two writers, superior in all their especial characteristics to any 
produced by modern France, have taken up their parable against 
the Empire, and for years maintained unchanged the burden of 
their cry, during which their popularity steadily grew, in spite of 
the demoralisation of public taste in France and the depravity of | 
French fiction. The unrelaxing zeal with which they urged their 

views, the entire and searching truth of their pictures of life in 

the French provinces, the persistency with which they strove to 


the blood of thousands of your sons, the fall of France from he 
place among the nations, and the “ barbarian ” German in Alsace 
and Lorraine. All this has befallen, and the end is not yet. The 
hydra has many heads, and there are those who say that some of 
them are looking up cautiously from the dust, moving stealthily, 
and that the great snake may one day make another spring. 
‘Come then,’ say these matchless raconteurs, ‘and listen to the 
story of the ‘* Plébiscite !”’ 

It is wonderfully well told. With such a text at the service of 
such preachers one expects a fine sermon. M. Erckmann was at 
Phalsbourg all through the war-time, and when we get a glimpse 
of that veteran, war-worn place, as it was within the last two 
years, it is as real and as clear to us as when Michel Bastien told us 
about life at Les Baraques, and Moise recounted the incidents of 
the blockade, devoutly recognising the mercy of the God of 
Israel in inspiring Safel, his little son, with a taste and talent for 
usury from his earliest years. The scene of the story is laid in 
the village of Rothalp, in the valley of Metting, at Dosenheim, 
between Lorraine and Alsace; it is related by Christian 
Weber, a miller, who says, “I have never been further 
than thirty miles from this commune.” It is equal im 
many respects to the Histoire d'un Paysan, and it is written 
with the same masterly grasp of character, strong indi- 
viduality, homely humour, picturesqueness, and tenacity of pur- 
pose. Christian Weber is made to bring out in his own character, 
with much skill, that of a typical French peasant, its narrow- 
ness, its parsimony, its clear common-sense, its respect for 
wealth and industry, its irreverence for the Church and the 
priests, its ready suspicion, its stubborn endurance and cunning, 
its strong family feeling, and its profound distrust. The picture 
is a very unattractive one, and the story is wanting in the tender- 
ness and gracefulness with which the writers sometimes softem 





correct the abstract notions of military glory which had borne 
such terrible fruit, urging with a curious candour the claims of | 
self-interest to the peasant’s first consideration, and teach- | 
ing Republicanism from its most sordid side, with much | 
leaven of general unbelief in any good thing to come from the | 
upper classes of soeiety, combined with the charm of their style, 
matchless for simplicity, humour, and plain pathos, made them | 
powerful, and therefore dangerous to the powers they opposed. | 
All their warnings have been justified, all their forebodings have | 
been realized; the land they love, and which they have made | 
familiar to the outer world, the quaint towns and the green | 
mountains of Alsace have become the prey of the spoiler; their | 
triumph is also their great woe, and now they tell the story of it, | 
and add to their old parable an illustration of tremendous force | 
and magnitude. 

In the Conscript, the Blockade, and Waterloo they stripped | 
off all the trappings of war and glory, and showed their 
countrymen—the masses, those who pay, in blood and suffer- 
ing, in bereavement and in money, especially in money, for these 
fine things—what the First Empire did for them. Those are grim 
stories, wonderfully told, stories which are never forgotten, whose 
effects live to meet every revival of the old traditions with the | 
cold, calming, rectifying touch of hard facts. Now, while the | 
“ Provisoire ” still holds in France, and suspense is en permanence ; 
while there are rumours of a reaction towards the “dynasty of 
December,” as the effective euphuism which is so deadly 
designates the Imperial House ; while the tendencies of the Army 


| 
| 
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their bold, hard portraiture. ‘The miller’s wife, Catherine, and 
his daughter, Grédel, are altogether unpleasing ; the mother and 
the daughter sordid, suspicious, unloving ; and the girl’s devoted- 
ness to her lover, her daring insolence to the Prussian invaders, 
contrast, yet not pleasantly or to her advantage, with the dogged 
submission of her parents to their tyrants, and her own greedy 
care for her ** dot” when the alarm of the invasion is given, to the: 
exclusion of all concern for them. The narrative is a scathing reve- 
lation of the deceptions practised upon the peasantry, of the dis- 
honesty on all sides, of the ‘‘paper” army and the phantom 
supplies, of the misery of the people, the blundering of the 
generals, the reign of lies, the utterly hopeless confusion, the 
cruelty, rapacity, and wholesale robbery, the gluttony, drunken- 
ness, and personal barbarism of the Prussian soldiery, the stolid 
brutality of their military system, and the undying hostility of 
the conquered provinces to their hated masters. It is plain, 
forcible, grim, terrible, never pathetic. The perfect art of the 
writers forbids pathos,—it would be out of place in Christian 
Weber’s mouth. But the reader will feel the pathos of many a 
scene, nevertheless. ‘The bare, unvarnished details of the suffer- 
ings of the people during the ‘‘ occupation” are sickening, and 
these writers will do more by this work—bearing the authority 
with it of M. Erckmann’s presence on the spot, and therefore likely 
to be regarded as authentic—to dissipate any notious of Prus- 
sian superiority in conduct, morals, or intelligence than all the 
passionate declamation of the Press put together. They treat 
with contempt all the outcry made about the Turcos, of whom 
they say:—‘The Turcos have stolen nothing, robbed nobody, 
never insulted a woman The idea would never have oc- 
curred to the Turcos, as it did to German officers and generals, of 
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sending for packs of Jews to follow them and buy up wholesale the 
linen, furniture, clocks, in a word, anything they found in private 
individuals’ houses. Thieves are bad 
judges of honesty !” There are a few pictures drawn in these pages 
which are evidently portraits, and which certainly hold up the ori- 
ginals to the scorn and aversion of civilized nations. It is amusing 
to observe how the repulsion felt by the abstemious Frenchmen for 
the gluttonous habits of the Germans turns up on every occasion. 
In the midst of far more serious matters, Christian Weber never 
fails to comment on them, and to tell how “ they ate and drank as 
none but Prussians can eat and drink, almost putting it into their 
noses.” The writers give a perfect interpretation of the popular 
belief concerning the schemes which led to the war, and the 
extremes to which distrust and aversion have gone, as a revanche 
to the credulity with which the ‘ Plébiscite’ was accepted. As 
Republicans, they hold that only the maintenance of the Republic 
can save France from the fate of Poland. As Frenchmen, * faithful 
children of the Great Revolution,” they regard with unspeakable 
horror and shame the attempt to Germanize them, and they treat 
the ‘ factions ’ with the deepest scorn. 

The translation of the Story of the Plébiscite is, on the whole, 
well done. It is disfigured by a few errors which by a little more 
care might have been avoided. ‘* Those enraged creatures” is not 
the equivalent of ‘ces étres enragés.” ‘‘ Hearing that he would 
protest” (page 6) is an awkward turn of phrase, and to render 
“couché sur la carte” by ‘lying on the map” is a little too 
literal. When Christian Weber's wife, desirous that her husband 
should not quarrel with his well-to-do cousin, reminds him that 
‘* fine meadow and an orchard are not to be found every day in 
the way of a cow,” she employs an old Alsatian idiom, which a 
clever translator ought not to have rendered literally. ‘‘ Not to 
be met with every day” would convey the meaning without 
clumsiness. When Grédel demands the hidden cent-sous pieces 
which constitute her ‘‘ dot,” the translator says she ‘“‘ rummaged 
the mill and visited the garden.” In such a context “ visiter ” 
means ‘to search.” These are not serious blemishes, but we 
resent any in a translation of an Erckmann-Chatrian novel. 





A LUMBER-ROOM.* 
In his youth the present writer obtained much enjoyment from 
the stories of an ancient aunt with a turn for satire and mimicry ; 
and of one of them he has been continually reminded as he read 
chapter after chapter of what Mr. J. Hain Friswell calls his 
thoughts. The story was of a phlegmatic country cousin, to whom 
the ancient lady had, in earlier days, shown the lions of London, 
and related how, as each object of interest was passed in review, 
the stolid female, casting her eyes away from her dejected cicerone 
with as much of a toss as her somewhat wooden head would per- 
mit and pressing her wise lips together, opened them for an 
instant to snap.out the sharp and acid comment, ‘‘I see nothing 
atallinit!” Not that there is nothing at all in Mr. Friswell’s 
book, for if there had been, we should not have felt as grieved as 
we do that we could vouchsafe so little encouragement to the hope 
implied by Mr. J. Hain Friswell’s prayer, on the cover of his book, 
‘* Labora et ora.” But just as the utilitarian and unimagina- 
tive female saw nothing in the Tower of London or Greenwich 
Hospital to repay her for the loss of her valuable time, 





| a noseless bust of Sir Walter Scott refuses to be classed with any 
| heap, and the housewife rises with a sigh and a stiffness in her 
back and reluctantly relocks the door, determining rather vaguely 
| that she had better perhaps wait till the days are longer. Oh 
| that we could also wait till the days are longer, but an inexorable 
editor demands and a confiding public longs for our judgment of 
the more recent thoughts of the author of A Gentle Life! 

By dint of five-and-twenty per cent. of blank pages—two whole 
and two half between each short chapter—a very pretty little 
volume of respectable size has been produced ; but as there are 
twenty-four chapters, and each chapter, though nominally on one 
subject, covers much ground, as the table of contents will show, 
it is an obvious result that the treatment of each subject is not 
exhaustive ; in fact, a page and a fraction seems to be the regula- 
tion allowance. In the very first essay, on “‘ Egotism,” Mr. Fris- 
well gives us a paragraph or two on the following subject, his 
own egotism, universal egotism—in which we learn that the publi- 
can was as egotistic as the Pharisee—the difference of the French 
and English terms—unaware apparently that we use both “ egoism ” 
and “‘ egotism,” though they bave different significations— Descartes’ 
view, a crotchet of the Port Royalists, the practice with editors of 
abolishing the first person, and of the oracles. Then we have 
little illustrations of its universality, beginning, ‘‘ A certain amount 
of egotism, that is, belief in self, is natural to all men;” ‘ self is the 
centre of every circle,” and ending with some inconsistency. ‘ Itis 
so hard to go out of the centre; we play at puss in the corner with 
ourselves, and keep to the corner as long as we can.” ‘Then we 
pass to the uses of egotism,—how the egotism of Nelson, Brindley, 
&c., has made England what it is; and in the same para- 
graph, without break, we are told of the conceit and egotism of 
the satirists, but what good that has done the world is not men- 
tioned. ‘Then the same quality in actors, artists and musicians is 
remarked on, with old anecdotes illustrative of it. Next we are 
told that this egotism saves men from depression, and that without 
it, that is, without belief in themselves, they could not teach the 
world. Then we return without a break to remarks on the quality 
itself, and with courageous indifference to the personal application 
the reader may make of the passage, Mr. Friswell says, ‘* What is 
so distasteful to us all, is the egotism of a man who has really done 
nothing in the world .... and who will yet presume upon his two- 
| penny position to dictate to others The vainest of these men 
| have generally the least to recommend them,” and then, forgetful of 

all he has said of the great Egotists who have made England what it 
| is, Mr. Friswell continues, ‘‘ It is ordinarily found that the really 
| meritorious man is distinguished by a retiring modesty.” Next we 
| are told of the contempt of the well-born for the poor and of the 
| self-made for the well-born. Then we learn that satire arose to 
| put down this self-conceit, but that in the public Press ‘‘ there is a 
| great want of that wholesome ingredient,”—we trust Mr. Friswell 

will not deal too hardly with our inability to be satirical—whereas in 
| Elizabeth’s days it was different, and so on. Next we pass to the 
| boredom of Egotism and how it gets punished, and how Egotists bore 
| each other; how they go mad, and how a washerwoman, spite of 
|**the hard work of every day, is yet as self-opinioned, ay, and 
|more so, than the grandest duchess in the universe.” Next 
charity and probity are said to be the offspring of self. ‘* Self goes 

with us to bed; it rises with us in the morning; we carry it to 





80 we are free to confess to our readers that they will not | our counting-houses; the priest puts it on with his vestments; it 


feel rewarded—say to any adequate extent—by this insight, 
which by Mr. Friswell’s kind permission we are privileged 
to enjoy, into this valuable ‘‘Man’s Thoughts.” Perhaps the 
cause of our dissatisfaction is an embarras de richesses. We feel 
much as a housewife does who stands in the middle of her 
lumber-room, anxious to turn its miscellaneous contents to account, 
and determined, at any rate, to sort them and get some idea what 
all the things are; but they are so numerous that she knows not 
where to begin, and there is no space in which to deposit the odds 
and ends in process of arrangement. She begins, but soon gets 
hopelessly muddled. Here are innumerable things belonging to 
friends which she has offered to take care of, or which it would 
bore them to have returned, and which, nevertheless, she can’t 
deal with summarily; here, too, are duplicates in abundance of 
things of her own, old-fashioned articles long since superseded, 
rubbish in all directions; complicated corkscrews, keyless ale-taps, 
earpet-bags with holes and without locks, broken-down perambula- 
tors with disgustingly heavy wheels and no linch-pins, mouldy anti- 
gropelos with jagged springs rusty and protruding, and a thou- 
sand other things which won’t burn, and can’t be put down 
gratings, and may not be left in the turn-pike road; till at last 





* A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 
Low, and Searle. 
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kneels with the layman at his prayers.” A page about Jean Paul's 
egotism is followed by the advice “* yet universal as it is, we are not 
wise unless we conquer it.” Lastly, we are told that we all of us 
think we “could win the affections of the best, prettiest, and finest 
girl in the world, if we had a fair chance ;” and that no one believes 
any one can hate him; and finally, Mr. Friswell makes a rapid 
transition, quoting St. Paul, and winding up imposingly, “ It may 
be that the last great judgment of all will be that made possible by 
true light and knowledge, and will be passed with regard to our- 
selves upon ourselves.” 

We have been thus prolix about the first essay because the 
subjects of all the others are treated in asimilar way. Mr. Friswell 
flits from flower to flower, fancying that the honey is bis own manu- 
facture, while he is but collecting it from elsewhere, and not 
collecting much, but considerately leaving almost all for future 
comers. Like a butterfly, too, he goes backwards and forwards know- 
ing no order in his wanderings, but following his own sweet will, 
dipping here and there, and apparently forgetting to which blossom 
he has been, and going back to the same not unfrequently. The 
same tendency to shallowness, to disorder, to platitudes, to repeti- 
tion, and to quotation prevails in all the essays, and the same 
confusion of ideas. In this essay Mr. Friswell has got 





into a fog about Egotism. With him it stands for philosophical 
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introspection, self-respect, self-conceit, self-dependence, conscious- 
ness of power and of weakness and of dependence ; pride, humility, | 
generosity, charity, religion. In fact, Mr. Friswell says over and | 
over again in a variety of ways that a man is himself and has to | 
think and act for himself. In the next chapter he calls “ the 
universal I” conscience, and opens with some affected remarks | 
as to what Hartley Coleridge, or Hazlitt, or Montaigne would | 
have done with the subject, and he tells us a few things that | 
Jeremy Taylor, Dr. South, Dr. Sharp, St. Paul, Origen, Socrates, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and Cicero have said about it, in the 
course of which he makes a remark of his own that ‘our latest 
writer on this subject leads us irresistibly to the conclusion that 
we have a conscience.” And again he remarks, ‘‘In fact there 
is not much to be said upon the subject. If you think 
that any action is wrong, you may rely that it is so. 
ates Although, of course, one can imagine many cases in 
which an innocent action would be guilty or a guilty action inno- 
cent,” which he then kindly proceeds to explain, and again thinks 
that our condemnation at the last day may be self-pronounced, 
and he quotes these lines, which he thinks graphic :— 

‘He cannot plead, his throat is choked, 

Sin holds him in her might ; 


And, self-condemned, he slideth down 
To an eternal night ! 


“The ranged angels, great white throne, 
The whole Almighty quire, 
Fade out; the Father's sapphire gazo 
Grows molten in its ire.” 

But Mr. Friswell especially shines in clear statements of 
opinions which ill-natured people might call platitudes. We will 
illustrate our opinion by a few extracts. ‘‘ The wisest way in 
the conduct of life is and to know what man is, to endea- 
your to improve ourselves by the lesson.” ‘Self-restraint will 
make every kind of enjoyment lawful in its proper time 
and place, will induce good health and satisfaction in life; 
will make our work a pieasure, our exercise delightful, our 
rest and sleep refreshing.” ‘From self-culture and _ self- 





restraint springs self-respect.” ‘It is well for a man in reading, 
sleeping, walking, eating, and drinking sometimes to limit him- 
self, sometimes to indulge ; to take care that he at no time becomes 
a slave to one passion or to one habit.” ‘‘ When our habits are 
our slaves we can respect ourselves; when we are slaves to our 
habits no one will respect us. In this category of habits let us 
place indulgence in certain feelings and actions.” ‘‘ Evil must be 
conquered, crushed, and supplanted by good.” “ If we shut our eyes, 
depend upon it we shall always bein the dark.” ‘True philosophy 
has taught us to try to understand the ways of the Almighty, and 
to distinguish between good and evil.” ‘“ Happily, the truth lives, 
—that cannot die. Above the petty Little-Pedlington class | 
interests at this largely critical period, when Tom wants 
to govern and Lord Noodle protests that Tom does not know | 
“errr during all this time truth lives, and must at | 
last conquer,” &c. But enough of this. Mr. Friswell 
tises nearly to the epigrammatic about our habits being 
our slaves, and about being in the dark if we shut our eyes; 
—indeed we can see that he has been a student of Mr. Carlyle, 
and of Mr. Thackeray also, and it is rather unkind to his master | 
in satire to say that it seems to him that his power as a satirist | 
is inferior to that of Dickens. Our author writes so much about 
satire, and its nature and office, that we wonder at this opinion. 
But Mr. Friswell knows about satire. He speaks elsewhere of the 
satiric genius of Douglas Jerrold, ‘‘ whose heavy and intense 
articles threw such a lurid light upon the first and middle pages of 
his weekly newspaper.” In fact, next to his power of platitude 
comes Mr. Friswell’s power of quotation. He is great in classics, 
in the works of divines, poets, novelists, essayists ; and not unfre- 
quently expounds them, for our benefit doubtless, but not always 
to our advantage or to the clearness of hisown mind. For instance, 
in chapter xiv. he introduces us with kind condescension to 
Mr. Matthew Arnold,—*‘ a singular son of avery remarkable father, 
one who is in some measure a leader of modern thought. .... 
Matthew Arnold, the son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby,” &c., and 
after inquiry, Mr. Friswell says, in perfect good faith, that he 
thinks he (Mr. Arnold) was ‘‘ truly inspired when he endeavoured 
to affix on his countrymen a name disgraceful and abhorrent to all 
the noble and pure-minded,” the name of Philistine. He ex- 
plains Mr. Arnold’s meaning to us, and asks us, with a thought- 
ful desire to clear our apprehension, ‘‘ Have we made quite clear 
what he means by a British Philistine?” Whether Mr. Arnold 
would endorse the explanation of his patron may be somewhat 
doubtful. 








A little want of clearness and good English is another trait of 
Mr. Friswell’s authorship. We have parenthetical sentences with- 
out the ones on which they depend ; the subject is forgotten in the 
parenthesis, and the “although” and ‘ however” precede and 
follow nothing. Here is an instance in the sentence about Douglas 
Jerrold :— 


“ Now, although English literature may be presumed to have reached 
that state indicated by the Roman poet when be said ‘ that it was diffi- 
cult not to write satire,’ for literature is, after all, but a reflex of society, 
and surely society demands a purge, and requires an occasional satire, 
as sharp and pungent as it can be made. We have, however, passed, 
long ago, that early stage of satiric genius which produced such rude 
and raw exponents of the art as Donne and Oldham, who may, in 


| literature, stand as parallel examples, as in the newspaper press the 


‘Age’ and ‘Argus,’ the ‘Censor’ and the ‘Satirist,’ or, more lately 
still, those heavy and intense articles which, from the pen of Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, threw such a lurid light upon the first and middle 
pages of his weekly newspaper.” 

A little trick of contradicting what he has said is another defect. 
We have given one instance of this in the passage on the hemility 
of truly great men, after showing that the greatest men owed 
their greatness to their perfect egotism. And here is another. 
He concludes a chapter, in which he endeavours to point out how 
universal is the habit of exaggeration, ‘but in real life we 
may be sure that no scholar or gentleman will willingly exaggerate 
or speak beyond the truth.” The truth of Mr. Friswell seems to 
be that he must speak on all matters, and dabble in quasi-philoso- 
phical disquisition on every social and literary subject, but that his 
tastes are too various for his opinions to be profound or accurate. 
He will take two opposite views of a case without perceiving their 
inconsistency, or being able to reconcile their apparent contradic- 
tions. He reads much, and is caught with acute remarks, which 
he then enlarges on, producing watery dilutions of no strength or 
power. He makes mild slaps at everything, from a weak woman 
up toastrong government, and has far too high an opinion of him- 
self to imagine for a moment that he is only laying his shortcomings 
of power and knowledge open to the good-natured smile of 
amusement, or impatient shrug of indignation, of better men. In 
the lumber-room of his brain are valuables and trifles and rubbish, 
of his own or of others, but they are too ill arranged, and on the 
whole too like what can be got anywhere else, to warrant him in 
presenting the key to the public, and asking it to look round at 
his treasures ; they will yawn, and beg to lay it aside till the days 
are longer and themselves in dire need of occupation. 





A BREEZE FROM THE GREAT SALT LAKE.* 


Tue opening part of Mr. Ollivant’s Breeze from the Great Salt 
Lake is a rapid sketch of his journey by the new mail route from 
New Zealand to New York. It is of the most cursory kind, but 
has a certain interest as the first description of travel in parts 
that have only recently been opened up. ‘Ten years ago it was a 
real adventure to sail from Auckland to San Francisco, or to 
cross the American continent. Now it is among the easiest of 
journeys, and English letters to New Zealand travel almost 
exclusively by this line. Whether its prosperity may not suffer 
eclipse for a time is perhaps a question. Australia and New 
Zealand are unhappily at issue as to the route, and it seems 
certain that New South Wales will not subsidize any line 
that does not call at the Fiji Islands on the way. For a 
momeut the Australian service has collapsed, but is about 
to be revived, with the support of a federation of the colo- 
nies. Meanwhile the American steamers which New Zea- 
land patronizes, not having obtained a subsidy from Con- 
gress, are working at a loss, and are indifferently found and 
undermanned. Two of them are of an antiquity that is more ven- 
erable than safe ; and the accident Mr. Ollivant came in for, which 
involved three days’ repairs to the engine in mid-sea, has had its 
parallel since then, with an accompaniment of heavy loss of life. It 
is pretty certain that the traffic for years to come will not support 
more than a single line; and it seems a pity that the really fine 
ships which have been employed by the two competing companies 
should not be combined for asingle efficient service. The English 
Post Office has a voice in the matter, and ought to tender its 
mediation. 

But the main interest of Mr. Ollivant’s book is in his descrip- 
tion of Utah and the Mormons, which is the fullest and most 
candid we have seen anywhere as to two important points, —the 
explanation of the religious grounds for polygamy, and the account 
of the schism that is now distracting the Latter-Day Saints. 





* A Breeze from the Great Salt Lake; or, from New Zealand to New York by the New 
Mail Route. By J. E. Ollivant, M.A. London: W. Hunt and Co. 
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Generally we only hear the practical grounds on which the 
Mormons apologize for plural marriages, such as the dangers of 
female celibacy in a state of society which makes it difficult for 


women to stand alone. These, however, are mere weapons of con- | 


troversialists. Mr, Ollivant gives, on authority, the scheme of a 
strangely fantastic cosmogony, in which the Mormons believe, and 
according to which millions of disembodied spirits are waiting to 
put on mortality by union with a human body in order that they 
may attain to their highest perfection. It is another version of 
the old faith which La Motte Fouqué wrought out into the 

exquisite legend of Undine; only that under this system the union 

takes place at birth, not at marriage. ‘ As it is the duty of every 

man to aid in the scheme of salvation, and by marriage to give 

the yet disembodied spirits the opportunity of winning a higher 

throne in the long future, the consequence is but natural that the | 
status of the married man in the next world is superior to that of 

the bachelor; nay, further, that more or less honour will accrue to 

him according to the number of his wives and children, all of | 
whom belong to him, and crown him with honour in the world to 

come. These now risen and purified spirits—wedded to all, 
eternity, and not only till death do them part—will be able also in | 
their perfected state to beget spirits, who in their turn will have 

to pass through this earthly probation.” Side by side with this | 
view, there is unquestionably a scarcely disguised feeling that) 
marriage is even more necessary for woman than for man. * From | 
my youth up,” says Brigham Young, in a sermon quoted by Mr. | 
Ollivant, ‘I never had but one object in taking a wife, and that | 
was to doher good. The first one I had was the poorest girl I) 
could find in the town, and my object with the second and third, | 
and so on to the last one, was to save them.” 

It is still subject of angry dispute whether or not Joseph Smith | 
sanctioned polygamy. The Book of ‘ Doctrines and Covenants,” | 
which is an exposition of Mormon dogma down to 1842, distinctly | 
says (section 109) :—‘‘ Inasmuch as this Church of Christ has been | 
reproached with the crime of fornication and polygamy, we declare | 
that we believe that one man should have one wife.” Orthodox | 


' 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—>—_ 


Sundays Abroad. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. (Strahan.)\—Dr 
Guthrie’s book will scarcely increase his reputation for literary skill, for 
good sense, or for liberality. In the first place, the style is very poor, 
being weak and digressive toa most wearying degree. Woe find the author, 
for instance, about to tell a story of how an old woman “ mado the best 
of both worlds,” and we are treated with this little bit of history a propos 
of her. She was, he tells us, a “decent old body whom we met on our 
way to visit scenes which William Tell has made sacred to liberty, and 
stand upon the spot where, according to tradition, he shot the arrow at 
the apple on his son’s head, and boldly told how the other in his belt, if 
the first had pierced his boy, was for the tyrant’s heart.” This sort of 
thing comes over and over again. But we should not object to gossip, 
even if he did ramble somewhat, did Dr. Guthrie show a more kindly 
and candid temper. We never fail to speak our mind in these columns 
plainly enough about the Papal system, but we should be very 
sorry to show such a temper as is displayed in this volume. We should 
be sorry, for instance, to make such a monstrous charge as that “by far 
the greater proportion of priests ” in the Roman Catholic Church do not 
live pure lives; and generally to display so strange an incapacity for ap- 
preciating the religious life of another comumnion than our own. Dr, 
Guthrie is shocked at “the mixture of the secular and the sacred,” 
when he sees “a decent, sober, well-to-do peasant enter the house of 


| God with a basket on his arm, out of which you see sticking the 


turnips, parsnips, onions he has to sell, or the shoes or blouse he has 
bought.” But is there not a great deal to be said for this “mix- 
ture of the secular and the sacred”? There is much which Pro- 
testantism, even of that pure and zealous kind which Dr. Guthrie 
professes, might learn from the way in which religion inter- 
penetrates the whole life under the system of Catholicism. A man 
may be the better for turning into the House of God on his way to 
market, even though he does set down his basket of turnips and onions in 
the holy place. The sight of the vegetables on the Sabbath seems to have 
been too much for our author. Strange, however, as it may seem, he takes 
the comparatively liberal side among his countrymen on the Sabbath 
question,—so much the title of his book indicates, the word “Sunday” 
being an abomination in the ears of the stricter sort of religionists. His 


Mormons, however, say that he held the doctrine in private, but | liberalism is not, indeed, very advanced, but whatever his arguments 
had received a revelation from God that the time to publishit had | may be worth, he tells an anecdote which cannot but help forward the 
not come. In this instance his esoteric creed has been developed. | cause of liberty and good sense. He was, it seems, on a visit to a Free- 
In another matter, also of controversy, it seems to have been left Church minister in the Northern Highlands, whom he shocked beyond 





imperfect. It is impossible, we think, to read the “‘ Doctrines and | 
Covenants” without seeing that he contemplated something like | 
absolute communism. Thus he says (section 65) :—‘‘It is not| 
given that one man should possess that which is above another, | 
wherefore the world lieth in sin ;” and again (section 13), ‘‘ If thou 
obtainest more than that which would be for thy support, thou | 
shalt give it into my store-house,” . . [first to supply the wants 
of the bishops and clergy, and afterwards], . . “that every man | 
who has need may be amply supplied, and receive according to his 
wants.” ‘This doctrine, as may be supposed, was too hard to bear, | 
and a system of rigorous tithing has accordingly been substituted, | 
which is less offensive in name, though it is sufficient to impoverish | 
the community, to the profit, it is said, of Brigham Young and 
certain of the elders. 

The more important of the two schisms which now divide the | 
Mormon community, and which has its head-quarters in Salt | 
Lake City itself, strikes, we conceive, at the very foundations of | 
the Church, by attacking those two doctrines on which the theo- | 
cracy is built up. Its promoters do not indeed denounce poly- | 
gamy as in itself wrong, and several of them, we believe, are | 
committed to it. But they wish, Mr. Ollivant tells us, ‘to place | 
the practice of plural marriage on the highest grounds,” and ‘ only 
to maintain or encourage it so far as it is practised within the, 
highest conditions of purity, delicacy, and refinement.” They | 
consider marriage to be based on pure affection alone, not on 
religious duty. Clearly all this is at open variance with the 
popular theology. Next, they propose to substitute a tenth on| 
the net profits of labour for a tenth on the gross results, and to | 
make the rulers of the Church produce balance-sheets of their | 
expenditure. Is it necessary to add that the promulgators of 
these views are regarded as very dangerous persons in Utah, and 
could not have lived there safely ten years ago ? 

Our analysis of Mr. Ollivant’s brochure will have shown that it | 
is a thoughtful and moderate study of a difficult subject. We’ 


may add that it is pleasantly written, and that the appendices 
contain some characteristic extracts from Brigham Young's 
sermons and some curious specimens of Mormon music, 


| 





expression by asking whether he might ring for hot water on Sunday 
morning. “Speak of shaving on the Lord's Day,” said his friend, 
“and you need never more preach in shire.” You might get, it 
would seem, hot water for toddy, but not for shaving. A propos of the 
anecdote, Dr. Guthrie makes a statement so monstrous that it cannot be 
allowed to pass:—“ The counties—Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, for 
instance—that are the most remarkable for a strict observance of the 
Lord’s Day are also the most remarkable for chastity and purity of 
morals.” The chastity of the Highland population is well known, but it 
is a virtue which they have in common with the kindred Celtic race in 
Ireland, Dr. Guthrie’s courage in quietly ignoring this cause and 
attributing the virtue to Sabbatarian principles is simply astounding, 
knowing, as he must know, that in the non-Celtic districts of Scot- 
land the population is shamefully unchaste. The average, reduced as 
it is by the higher morality prevailing in the Highlands, is half as high 
again as the average of England, and England has nothing to boast of in 
this way. 





The Valley of Poppies. By Joseph Hatton. 2 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.) —Mr. Hatton's novel is readable enough, and contains some bright 
and lively sketches of life in a cathedral town. We should be inclined 
indeed to object to the ending, for which there seems no adequate cause. 
Still, on the whole, it possesses at least average merit. But Mr. Hatton 
has committed a grave fault in introducing into his tale a melancholy 
family history well known to many people, in which the chief actors are 
still alive, and which no one can fail to recognize under the very thin 
disguise which here conceals it. And he has made an unlucky blunder 
in putting his narrative into the mouth of a learned man, To do this 
you should be learned yourself. “The Perpetual Curate of Sammerdale- 
in-the-Water” acknowledges indeed that he knows “little Greek and 
less Latin.” This may account for his speaking of the children of 
Coslus and Terra, and possibly for his calling a bookseller a bibliograph, 
when he presumably means Uibliopole. But then he claims to ‘know 
the Fathers almost by heart.” The achievement is a stupendous one, as 
any one who knows the outside even of the Benedictine edition of Chry- 
sostom—to mention ono name only—may be aware. It is strange, there- 
fore, that he should speak of “Clementine” as one of the writers with 
whom he is so well acquainted. Possibly the labour of learning their 
writings by heart has made him a little hazy about their names. 

The Trachinice of Sophocles. Edited by F.H. M. Blaydes. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—We do not doubt that Mr. Blaydes is otherwise useful in 
his generation, but we cannot help thinking that, considered as an editor 
of a classical author, he would have been more in place had he lived in 
the last century. In the first place, he is voluminous beyond all possible 
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endurance of a generation already overburdened with books, It would | the end of the century it became very fashionable, though its members 
be a very moderate computation to reckon that his annotations have a | were never permitted to exceed the traditional twenty-four. The Prince 
bulk ten times greater than the text. He piles together on almost every | of Wales and the Duke of York joined it, and some years later the 
word an oppressive mass of information about various readings and the | Duke of Sussex became amomber. The last twenty-five years of the 
like, of parallel passages, and above all, of conjectural emendations. eighteenth century and the first twenty-five of the nineteenth were its 
These last are indeed his strong point, and furnish the second reason goldenage. It was during this period that there took place a scene which 
why we think his learning and ingenuity scarcely appropriate to this age. | the biographer of the Society has rightly deemed worthy of record. It was 
Editors generally have long since abandoned the liberty of conjecture | the custom that any member accused by a brother of any real or imagi- 
which Mr. Blaydes continues to assert. Every page of this volume nary offence against the laws of the Society should be tried by a jury of 
would furnish us with examples, for where the text is not altered, the | his convives, and if found guilty, as indeed he ly was, should be 
notes teem with a marvellous abundance of attempts to give us “the | clothed in a white sheet, and solemnly reprimanded by the President. 
very handwriting of our poet.” Perhaps the best instance that wo can ' Now, on one oceasion, the Duke of Sussex came to the “ Steaks” with 
find is furnished, not by the Trachinia, but by the (idipus Rex, for Mr. | Brother Hallett,and Brother Hallett’s bunch of seals was stolen on the way 
Blaydes gives us a taste of what he has done or means to do with other) Whereupon he accuses his Royal Highness of the theft. The Duke 
plays. In the lines,— | is found guilty, put into the white sheet, and reprimanded. This was 
too much for his temper—and it was indeed going pretty far—and he 
| left in a huff. But he owned himself in the wrong to a member who 
, z ‘ M . | went to smocthe him down, and declared that he should come the next 
the word 2/7,’ offends him, and he suggests 7/%4¥, which, the reader Saturday and do penance. Buta goneration which has become both more 
must be told, stands for EAs%@v, the mountain, answering, it is thoughts | and Jess coremonious in its manners does not seem to have appreciated 
with peculiar felicity to Kidaspuy. Would not 2/%4 have sounded | this practical joking; the Society modified, if it did not abrogate, its 
strange to a Greek, as strange as "Von for Avon to us? We would not | customs, and so lost its raison d'étre, and accordingly it passed away. 
wish, howevor, to treat Mr. Blaydes with disrespect. He is a man of | When it came to an average of two members dining throughout the 
genuine learning, a kind of learning which English scholars seldom | year, while it not unfrequently happened that a solitary diner sat at the 
possess. He has made himself acquainted with the sources of the texts | table duly laid for twelve, nothing remained but to bring the existence 
and seems to have read whatever has been written upon it. No man | of the Sublime Society to an end. Is it not another instance of the 
can read this edition to any purpose without knowing as much about | common English want of munificence that its goods were put up to auction, 
the play as can be wanted. If he does not like Mr. Blaydes’ view, though | fetching between six and seven hundred pounds? Was there no 
that gentleman's exegesis is sound enough, ho has his choice of others, | member rich enough to buy the whole and give them a room in his 
for pretty well everything that can be known is included in these country house ? was there not even a tavern-keeper who had enough of 
pages. the Barnum in him to make a bid for them? It may be interesting to 
Grainger’s Thorn. By Thomas Wright, the “Journeyman Engineer.” | mention that the average price paid for beefsteaks was half-a-crown 
8 vols. (Tinsley.)—The ‘Journeyman Engineer” has definitely | Pe pound. 
adopted, if we may judge from the volumes which proceed in rapid suc-| Jje Lady of Limited Income. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 2 
cession from his pen, the profession of literature. Nothing could be | vols, (Bentley.)—Whether the Author of “ Mary Powell” writes with 
more natural, considering the greav literary talent which he displayed | jogs care or less freshness, or whether her miniature-painting pleases less 
in his early works, and we have no wish to blame, though, speaking, it is | when the scenes are modern than when they are antique, we cannot say, 
true, without any knowledge of what it is to be an engineer, we cannot | certain it is that no one will compare the Lady of Limited Jncome with 
congratulate him. But his readers cannot expect to find him as fresh as | « Mary Powell,” or with “The Household of Sir Thomas More,” both of 
when he first opened a new world to them in his photographic pictures | them really charming books in their way. Yet the book before us 
of his own class. The principal character in Grainger's Thorn is, it | has certainly its merits. If the characters are somewhat commonplace, 
is true, one which falls in a way within his own peculiar pro-| the drawing of them is, at all events, perfectly natural. And if the 
vince. Grainger is a capitalist, owner of coal-mines, &c., who! allowance of incident to a two volume novel is of the scantiest,—the same 
has risen from the ranks, and who rules or seeks to rule his! may bo said of the village life which it portrays, and in which, as is very 
people with a rod of iron. And the character is, in a way, well drawn. | well known, incidents are not common. At all events, there is no wicked- 
The lines are very harsh, and the general effect exceedingly repul-| ness in the book; about the worst thing that anybody does is the dianer- 
sive; yet it can hardly be said that it is a caricature. The one party which a curate’s wife presumes to give. 
mistake, as it seems to us, that is made in connection with it, is one Literary Copyright. By J. ©. Hotten. (Hotten.)—Few of Mr. 
which does not arise from any speciality in the euthor,—from his look- Hotten’s readers will differ from him when he states his opinion that 
ing at things, we mean, too exclusively from the artisan's point of view. copyright should not be perpetual. Books of a former age are already 
Bat it cortainly wages Muster to make 6 man bent wih bis whole | simost crowded out by the enormous multiplication of new litera- 
eoul, - Gratager was, on marrying Blanche Vernon, tare aside te *\ ture, and would be at a still greater disadvantage if they lost the 
valger aret-anl with another — Aguet from the danger of a dis- cheapness which the extinction of proprietary rights permits. When 
covery which meant inevitable ruin to his hopes, he would hardly have he comes to deal with other questions, he will meot with less aequics- 
had the inclination. The account of the strike is naturally one of the cence. Such maxims as “rights are the creation of public law ” and 
best things in the book ; the scene where the parson is mistaken for | where there is no property there can bo no theft” will reoly 
Grainger by his infuriated onemies is a fine dramatic situation. Other- impose upon any reader. Mr. Hotten introduces them a propos of the 
wise the story, =~ wtery Ay rag peculiarly happy Pee particular, the | question of international copyright; as the essence of the complaint is 
catastrophe by which the villain is got rid of isa used-up device which | that the law is culpably defective, and that interested persons hinder 
# writer of any parts ought to be ashamed of employing. it from being amended, they are simply worthless. The fees of a 
Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure: Japan in| physician and a barrister are not claimed by any right that is 
Our Day. Compiled by Bayard Taylor. (New York: Scribner.)—This | the creation of law, nor are they legally property, but a pationt 
book is the first of a projected series which is, in the words of the preface, to| or a solicitor who should refuse to pay them would be pro- 
furnish “a clear, picturesque, and tolerably complete survey of our pre-| perly considered a very shabby fellow. We shall take leave to 
sent knowledge of lands and races, as it is supplied by the narratives of | apply the samo epithet to anybody who takes advantage of a 
travellers and explorers, especially those of our own times.” The plan defect in the municipal law either of this country or of America to 
of the volume before us is this. Pp. 1-27 contain a brief sketch of | deprive an author of his natural sight to a share in the profits that aeerue 
Japanese history. For the next twenty-sevon pages Mr. Bayard Taylor from what he has written. There is, we think, a very serious error, 
draws upon Sir Rutherford Alcock. On p. 56 he settles down on the and one which vitiates Mr. Hotten’s argument from beginning to end, in 
work of M. Aimé Humbert, Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss Con- | the assertion that “a supply of good and cheap works” is the principal 
federation, and as far as wo can see, does not leave itagain, Tho editor | object of legislation. The object of legislation in this and other matters 
does his work of compiling and arranging very well, and the result is | is to do right: if we can get cheap and good books only by not doing right, 
eminently satisfactory to the reader. Might we express a hope that in we shall be better without them. We will content ourselves with one other 
another point of view it will be equally so to M. Aimé Humbert? remark. We do not know what other “public writers” may have done, 
“ Volumes on Arabia, with an account of Palgrave’s remarkable journey | but if we have ever blamed a publisher for publishing at a very low 
through the interior of the country, and on South Africa, with a history price some work of which the copyright has expired, it has been for 
of Dr. Livingstone’s unparalleled explorations, will follow.” | one very simple reason, that the public are not honestly told what they 
The Life and Death of the Sublime Society of Beef Steaks. Tey Brother | are to get. he bay one of Hallam's books without bis correstiogs or 
Walter Arnold. (Bradbury and Evans.)—Mr. Arnold has discharged one of Scott's “Poems” without his notes, you do not get what you 
the melancholy duty of performing the cbsequies of an ancient institution. expect. 
The ‘‘ Sublime Society ” was founded in 1785 by John Rich, “ Harlequin Wanderings in War Time. By S. I. Cappor. (Bentley.)—Mr. 
and Machinist” at Covent Garden Theatre, and was dissolved, after | Capper visited the scone of the Franco-Prussian war in the autumn of 
having maintained for several years a very feeble existence, in 1867, | 1870 and again in the spring of 1871, acting during part of the time as 
At first it would seem to have been nothing more than an ordinary con- | agent of the benevolence of the Society of Friends. Most of our readers 
vivial meeting, the only person of note on the original roll of members being | Will remember, and will doubtless be glad to see again, the letters 
William Hogarth. In 1754 we find the name of John Wilkes. Towards | addressed to the 7imes in which he related his experiences and adven- 
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tures. 


have behaved the best. 
interview with M. Erckmann. 


Wonders of the Human Body. From the French of A. le Pileur. 


(Blackie).—This seems a good little book of its kind, as indeed the 
Dr. le Pileur writes 


French works on popular science commonly are. 
with both liveliness and good taste, and shows the art, so characteristic 
of his nation, of putting things to the best advantage. Is it not a some- 
what strange statement that ‘‘in an adult in a normal condition the 
neart beats about sixty times a minate.” Surely no one is in a normal 
condition if this is the sign. We should have thought seventy nearer 
the mark. 


*,"In reviewing Ecclesia last week, we objected to Professor Wilkins’ 
statement that the M.A. degree at Cambridge costs forty pounds, and 
suggested that the sum was “about twelve.” Professor Wilkins main- 
tains that he is right, and that we are wrong. The facts are these :— 
The payment to the University for the M.A. degree is exactly twelve 
pounds. So far we were technically right. An “unattached” student 
would have to pay this, and no more. But a further sum, which may be 
stated at seven pounds, is payable to the College. Of this we ought to 
have taken account. The writer’s memory, having to go back over 
many years, failed him on this point. If the graduate adopts what 
Professor Wilkins calls ‘‘the ungracious and unusual course ” of with- 
drawing his name from the College books, his payments are now con- 
cluded. Asa matter of fact, more than half the graduates do adopt 
this course. Otherwise he will have to pay either one pound twelve shil- 
lings annually, or twenty-five pounds as a composition freeing him for his 
life. Part of this goes to the University, and the graduate gots in re- 
turn all the privileges of a member of the Senate, the right of voting 
and of access to the libraries, museums, &c. Part goes to the College, 
and for this also a return is made, The graduate can use the College 
as his head-quarters during any visit that he may pay to his Alma 
Mater, can frequent the library, dine in the hall, and even—the writer 
speaks here from his own Oxford experience—be accommodated within 
the walls, if the rooms are not fully occupied with the usual inmates. In 
fact, he gets a very good quid pro quo. We maintain that what he pays 
for this cannot be in fairness added to the cost of the degree. 
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One of the most interesting chapters relates an 
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F 





RAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated ““ UNITED SERVICE” a 
ficial effect 


guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


AILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
struction. Prices from 15s to 42s. Full particulars 
and directions for measurement post free. Elastic 
stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &c.—W. H. BAILEY 
and SON, 418 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 
1822. 








is famed for ita delightful fragrance and b 
on the skin. Manufactured by 


J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 

DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in Boxes, 1s 14d, 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &.; and whole- 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


I 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to | 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LopGATE Hi1t, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Hom~opathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 





CHOCOLATE 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASE for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
flate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby,” 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 

sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 

'LUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 

itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 

Holborn, 


REY HAIR, 248 High 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

& perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 

snd perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 

WAS H. 


AIR-COLOUR 
> Ycsmping the head with this ney 
ts 


























1 COCKSPUR STREET. 
NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, an several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, or 


a la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 
M A L L. 


THE PALL 
WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBBD’S 


CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 
CATALOGUE. 


76, 77, & 73 OXFORD STREET,) 
AND AT LON 





DON, 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. } 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 








PA4ssrons for the SEASON. 





Fo® GENTLEMEN :— 





J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER- 

e COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 20s; 

do. with Silk Lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Melton 

Cloths, 428; of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with silk 
facings, 52s 6a. 


J. NICOLL’S RIDING, WALK- 

e ING, and DRESS TROUSERS; for Dress, 

ay) = 353; for Walking, 14s to 30s; for Riding, 25s 
3. 








J. NICOLL’S EVENING and 
e MORNING DRESS. 

Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 
84s; Morning Coats, of Twilled Im 1, and other 
Cloths, from 35s to 63s. Servants’ Liveries—The best 
at moderate prices. Naval, Military, and Civil Outfit, 
= parts of the world, completed on the shortest 
notice. 

Court Dresses for Levées and Drawing Rooms—The 
Embroidered Cloth Suit, with appointments complete, 
£20 5s; Deputy Lieutenant's do., £36. Suits are also 
kept as Specimens, or for loan. 


free BOYS :— 








J. NICOLL’S KNICKERBOCKER 

e SUITS, from 21s; morning suits, from 25s; 

evening dress suits, from 55s; Highland suits, from 

33s; also the new Spanish and sailor suits, from one 

guinea; and the Royal Prince costume, from 258; 

spring overcoats, in tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton 
cloths, from 21s. 


Foe LADIES :— 








J. NICOLL’S SPRING FASHIONS 
e of RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured 
Tweed, Melton, and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s 
to £8 83. Pantaloons, 31s 6d. Hats with lace fulls, 21s, 
The spring fashi o tt of Chambertine, 
Cashmere de Roubaix, Poile de Chavre, mohair, 
poplin, yacht serges, and other choice materials; also 
in showerproof Tweedand Melton cloths, for travelling 
purposes; L’Utile, Marine, and “ Killarney” Water- 
proof Cloaks; Waterproof Tweed Circular Cloaks, 
from One Guinea; promenade jackets and pa’ 
exquisitely shaped. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
aE 








e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
urope; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON ... {i 44,45 Warwick Street, W. 

22 Cornhill, E.O. 

10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES < 450 Bold Street, Liverpool. 

39 New Street, Birmingham. 


In each department for every article one fixed and 





Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1780, 


| ICHARD PARKIN and CO. invite 
attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 
WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
with their Name and Trade Mark, 
R 1780 P 
The 1780 losed in a di d.) 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 





RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET .....0+0+++-.188 per doz. 


..248 per doz, 






RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY . 
RicHARD PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK ..... _ ..24s per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMPAGNE ..,...488 per doz. 
Railway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles and Cases. 
Price Lists and every information on application. 
38}, 39, 40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
Lane, Strand, London. 


OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
i New Sparkling Wine, equal to Champagne of 





first quality, but at a more moderate price. 


This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 


from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
+e imported solely by Messrs. H. B. FEARON and 


It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour. and is 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s per doz. Bottles; 29s per doz. Pints. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





Perfumed Wash, in two days the hair b 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 














OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, 80 directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
‘Wo stamps 


R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 

, SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hamorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 23 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
Stamps extra. 


T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 





ge 
that ins life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piats. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French [nstitute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1863, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 











BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 

BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {prgRgr 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 





HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 








A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 








order in a few hours. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General I[ronm: ry 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 4 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 








manship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves .......++.++.++...from 88 to £9 5s. 





Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £2 19s to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders ...........+..«-.from 38 9d to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders .....,...from £2 103 to £25. 
Chi y-Pieces. from £1 128 to £100, 
Fire-Lrons (Set of three) ......... from 33 3d to £4 10a. 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Oata:! 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plaus of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON will always andertake 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN' LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 

gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
| curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body twoiuches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 528 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 523 6d ; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


| LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
| WEAKNESSand S WELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
| &e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
| and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
| #3 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 














| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 
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Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 


every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible | 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction | 


entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller ,10s 6d. 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- | 


Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 

Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 

Exchange. 

BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C. 
WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOID. 
RITISH and FOREIGN MINES. 

Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, price Is. This work contains a mass of 
original and valuabie information relative to the leading 

British and Foreign Mines now before the public, and 

will be read with profit by all concerned. 

By Frepk. WM. MANSELL, Stock and Share Dealer, 

Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Bankers—LONDON JoINT STocK BANK. 
*,* Special information upon all British and Foreign 
ines. 


MPORTANT to INVESTORS 

in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, RAILWAY. 
STOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all Descriptions. 
—Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent.— 
Consult JOHN B. REYNOLDS’ SPECIAL LIST of 
INVESTMENTS. Sent free by post on application to 
John B,. Reynolds, Stock and Share dealer, 70 and 71 
Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., Holders of 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, Midland and South- 
Eastern Deferred Railway Stocks, as well as those in- 
terested in the rich Mining district of St. Agnes, Corn- 
wall, should by all means have a copy of this Circular. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 











BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued upon Adelaide and the —— towns 

in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 

money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 


Established 1807. (For LIVES ONLY.) 

79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Premiums ,,..++.... one 
Invested Funds 





Interest and Dividends (being £4 8s per cent.) 
FurtHer Secunity.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 

Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 

A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next. 


£3,276,392 
£137,72 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 


£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out | 


of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

| The undersigned have, by request of many large 

| holders of Erie Railway Stock, undertaken to act as a 
Committee to represent the interests of the European 

| Shareholders. 

To complete the Re-organization of the Erie Com- 


| r 





pany upon a sound and permanent basis, it is con- | 


sidered desirable to place in the hands of the London 
| Committee the shares of the Company, to be represented 
by Certificates. 
trolling majority of shares to the Committee, for the 
protection of the Proprietors, and save the Erie Rail- 
way from again falling under the control of jobbing or 
speculating cliques. 

The Committee have been advised by cable that the 
following geutlemen of the highest position of respec- 
tability and financial strength have 
| Directors of the Erie Railway :— 

A. S. DIVEN, 

CHARLES Day, 

W. WATTS SHERMAN, 

S. L. M. BarLow, H. G, STEBBINS, 

F. N. DRAKE, W. R. TRAVERS. 

Mr. GREEN, Mr. HOMAN, and Mr. Cryper, of the 
London Committee, will be added to the Board. 

General Dix has been elected President. W. Watts 
SHERMAN (Duncan, Sherman. and Co.), Treasurer. 
S. L. M. BARLOW, Counsellor. Messrs. BIScHOrrsHEeIM 
and GOLDSCHMIDT, Agents in Europe. 

The Committee earnestly request that Shares (Pre- 
| ference and Ordinary) be immediately deposited with 

them at the offices of Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
| schmidt, who will issue Certificates, for which an 
| Official Stock-Exchange quotation will be asked as 
soon as a sufficient quantity are deposited. Should any 

Depositor prefer the Shares to be registered in his 

own name, the Committee will have the registration 

perfected, receiving the Proprietor’s Proxy, for which 
forms may be obtained on application. 
Your obedient Servants, 
WILLIAM WETMORE CRYDER, 
Epwakp H. GREEN, 
GILSON HOMAN, 
ALEX. DE LASKI, 
JOHN STEWART. 

Offices of the Committee:—Founders’ Court, Loth- 
bury, London, E.C. March 20, 1872. 
| hata RAILLWAY.—LONDON 

CERTIFICATES. 
EUROPEAN AGENCY OF THE Eate RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Founders’ Court, Lothbury, 
London, E.C , 20th March, 1872. 

In exchange for Shares with the ticket of “ Pro- 
tection Committee " attached, London Certificates will 
at once be issued. For all other Shares receipts will 
be given, but the Shares must be sent to the Head 
Office in New York for verification before London 
Certificates can be given in exchange. 

Up to the 13th April, inclusive, no charge will be 
made by the Committee on Shares lodged for exchange 
or transmission for verification or registration. After 
that date, half-a-dollar (two shillings and threepence) 
per share will be charged. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM and GOLDSCHMIDT, 
As European Agents forthe Erie Railway Company. 
(ForM OF CERTIFICATE] 

The Dividends on the Stock represented by this 
Voucher will be paid at the offices of Messrs. Bischoff- 
sheim and Goldschmidt in London at the current 
rate of exchange. 
Oreee 


| Gen. JOHN A, Dix, 
Gen. GEO. B. MCCLELLAN, 
H. L. LANSING, 








TEN SHARES, 
THE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
EUROPEAN AGENCY. 

This is to certify that a Certificate representing Ten 
Shares of One Hundred Dollars each in the Erie Rail- 
way Company has this day been deposited with the 
undersigned, Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, 
| London, for the purpose set forth in an Agreement 
| dated the 12th day of March, 1872, and subject to the 
condition endorsed hereon. 
| London, March 19, 1872. 

Countersigned 


Member of the Shareholders’ Committee. 








European Agency of the Erie Railway. 
Entered. eos 





Copy OF ENDORSEMENT.] 

The holder of this Share Voucher is entitled on 
| demand to receive from Messrs. Bischoffsheim and 
| Goldschmidt, and Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
| schmidt undertake to deliver on the surrender of this 
| Voucher, and in exchange for the same, a Certificate 
| of Ten Shares of the ordinary Capital Stock of the 

Erie Railway Company. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
| The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 











cent,, for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

| Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


| PMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
| Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
| Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 
The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
| amount to £987,597. 
| Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
| paid up. 
| Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
| on very liberal conditions. 
The accounts of the Office for the last financial year. 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
‘The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 
| ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





This will ensure the transfer of a con- | 


been elected | 


replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per | 


| PDELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
P COMPANY. URANCE 


Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Ca uring Cross, 








Westminster, 
, DIRECTORS. 
Tenry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P.| Kirkman D. Hodgs 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. isq., M.P. india. 





John Coope Davis, E 

Henry Farquhar, Esq. 

Charles Emanuel Good- | 
hart, Esq. 

Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., 
F.R.S, 


Henry L. Holland, Esq. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P., F.R.S. ‘ 

John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 

Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

M. Wyvill, jun., Esq. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 

Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 

proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 

£100 for the whole term of life:— 




















., | Without; With , | Without] With 
| Age Protits | Profits Age Profits Profits 
15 {£111 0} £115 O]] 40 | £2 8 10'£3 6 Ff 
| 20 11310} 119 3 50 409 410 7 
| 30 24 0) 210 4|} 60 610674 
| ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
—— FIRE and LIFE 
| OFFICE. 


Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, I Johu G, Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, John Martin, Esq. [M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J, Robarts, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., MP. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Heury Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Browy, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of April. 

The Accounts published under the “ Life Assurance 
Company's Act, 1870," and the Company's Prospectus, 
give the fullest information respecting the state of the 
Company's affairs, and the terms on which Fire and 
Life Assurances may be effected. 


NSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
by LAND and SEA. 
| Five shillings yearly paid to the OCEAN, RAIL- 
WAY, and GENERAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (LIMITED), insures £1,000 in event of 
Fatal Railway Accident in or around London. 
Particulars on application. 
Agents wanted. Apply to the MANAGER, Head 
Offices, Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 


42 MADDOX STREET, 
STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS- 
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{ 

| 

| EK LSTOR, 

| REGENT 

| MAKER, &c. 

| The Field, June 2nd, 1860, says, in answer to a corre- 

| spondent, “ ExsTos is one of the best Breeches and 

Trousers-makers in London or elsewhere.” 
N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 

rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 

Englaud Wool, 30s. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
| Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
| the world. 


| PFOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Fluttering of 
| the heart is a symptom of irregular action, and 
| imperatively calls for instant attention. The dis- 

orderly beats of this primary organ may be a temporary 

inconvenience, or the certain prelude to ulterior mis- 
| chief. These purifying Pills address themselves 
| directly to the cause of palpitation, dispel flatulency, 
| and regulate all derangements of the nerves and 
| circulation, besides acting as general tonics and invi- 
gorators of the system. ‘The feeble and infirm, who 

are subject to flushings, faintness, and hysterical affec- 
| tions, will derive permanent benefit from a course of 
Holloway’s Pills, which reduce every vital action to 
order, not even excepting the brain, and its many 
sensorial offshoots. Perfect reliance may be placed 
| upon these Pills as a family mediciue. 
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Price 2s 6d. 

HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXVI. APRIL, 1872. 

: DEVELOPMENT OF OPINION IN THE EARLY 

. 7a aeriay Cuurcu.—Il. By (the late) J. J. 

Tayler, B.A. 


9, HERDER AS THEOLOGIAN: I. Biographical. By J. 
"Frederick Smith. f 
3, COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. Part VI. By 


Presbyter Anglicanus. 
4, THEISM, ATHEISM, AND THE ProspLemM OF Evit. By 
* “Moncure D. Conway. 
5, ISLAMIN INDIA. By A. C. Lyall. 
6, ST. PAUL ANDTHE N&RO LEGEND. By C. J. Monro, 


7. CunsTIASITY AND MOopERN Scepticism. By C. 
Kegan Paul, M.A. 
$, DRUNKENNESS AND LEGISLATION. By Charles 
Beard, B.A. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIaMs and NorGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





8vo, Monthly, price 1s. 
HE HAWTHORN. A Magazine of 
Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. CONTENTS of 
the APRIL Number.—A Presage of Spring— The 
Dream of a Rambler, Part I—Departed, not Dead, 
Part L—A Favourite Poet: Lost and Found—Tact: a 
Birth-Gift—Caserta Vecchia— Disturbed at Night— 
When We were Boys—Nature and Art: a Contrast— 
Reviews :—Whymper’s Scrambles among the Alps; 
Hiibner's Sixtus V.—Our Odds and Ends. 
London: R. WASHBOURNE, 18A Paternoster Row. 


NEWFRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1848. 
LORIST and POMOLOGIST: a 
Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains :— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruits 
and Flowers; Useful Gardening information, ad- 
dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
writers; copious Woodcut Illustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly. “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers."—Hereford Journal. “ Well got up."—Lirerpool 
Courier. “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion.”—Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 
THE LIBERAL THINKER'’S MAGAZINE. 
REELIGHT, Monthly, 1s. The 6th 
Number, for APRIL, contains :—Incarnation and 
Apotheosis, by Goodwyn Barmby, and other contribu- 
tions, by John A. Heraud, Rev. T. Headley, Miss 
Heraud, &c. In “FREELIGHT”™ have appeared contri- 
butions by W. Maccall, Rev. J. P. Hopps, Dr. Hitchman, 
Miss Eyton, Richard Bedingfleld, Moncure Conway, 
Dr. Sexton, J. M'Grigor Allan, Rev. C. Voysey, Henry 
Atkinson, Charles Bray, F. Kingston, Philip Bourke 
Marston, and the Author of “ This Christian Land.” 
Burns, 15 Southampton Row. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY 
are always provided with experienced dressmakers 
and milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 











immediate execution of mourning orders. They take | 


with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides 
materials at 1s per yard and upwards from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London Genera! Mourning Warchouse, 245, 247, 

249, and 251 Regent Street. 

TRY 

MES PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 
BLE BOOTS for Durability, Comfort, and 

Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES:— 

1, DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary boots. 

2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
and in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 
Boots worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunions)i s wholly avoided. 

4, SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied 
with Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mote’s PATENT Boot Company, LIMITED, 
CHARLES MOLE, Manager, 
CHIEF DEPOT—4 Anp 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 Sono SQuARE, LONDON. 
J ALDERMAYN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES, 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 

PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 

















 ¢ ene JOURNAL. — 41st 
YEAR. 


CONTENTS OF APRIL PAart.—Price 8d. 
A COUNTING-HOUSE RoMANCE. In Nine Chapters. 
Conclusion. 

CHEMISTRY IN THE KITCHEN. 

Bim. AMONG THE Beasts. Chap. I. 

BUSES AND BUSMEN. 

IN THE COUNTRY OF THE OSTRICH, 

JERUSALEM TO THE DEAD SEA. 

ENGLISH MONITORS. 

CaTs. 

YARKAND AND KASHGAR. 

A MUscULAR HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

THE QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS. 

THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

FIVE PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 

And Chapters XVIL-XXVI. of an entirely Original 
Tale, entitled 

A GOLDEN SORROW. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
tations. 


HE ART JOURNAL for APRIL 
(price 2s 6d) contains the following :— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. CHERRIES RIPE, after MeTzMACHER. 
2. ACCIVENT OR DESIGN? after G. Pops. 
3. CRUISING AMONG THE WATER-LILIES, after 
F. MILLER. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—British Artists: George 
Elgar Hicks, by James Dafforne (illustrated)—Improve- 
ments in Minor British Industries: Minton’s Art- 
Pottery Studio at South Kensington — Art Work for 
Women: If, Why the Work is not Done—Art on the 
Thanksgiving Day—Exhibitions of the Society of 
French Artists, Royal Scottish Academy, and New 
British Institution—The Museums of England: Wis- 
bech Museum, by Lliewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. (illus- 
trated) —The Stately Homes of England: Chatsworth, 
by S. C. Hall, F.S.A. (illustrated)—Visits to Private 
Galleries: The Collection of George Fox, Esq., Hare- 
fleld, Alderley—Picture Sales—Agnew's Exhibition of 
Water-Colour Drawings—é&c., &c. 

*,* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 

bound in cloth. 








London: Virtve and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers, 


RT, PICTORIAL and INDUSTRIAL, 
a Monthly Magazine, price Half-a-Crown. No. 
22, for APRIL, contains the following :— 
HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1, BavGes. From the Painting by Professor Bossuct. 
2. Tuk MADONNA DiI SAN Sisto, by Raffaclle. From 
the Engraving by Killer. 
3. THE APOLLO BELVIDERE. From the Cast in the 
South Kensington Schools of Art. 
4. MELANCOLIA. Reproduction of the Engraving by 
Albert Diirer. 
5. Tue Tor.et. From the Painting by Joseph Coomans. 
6. Tuk TREATY OF MUNSTER. By Gerard Terburg. 
From the Engraving by Suyderhoef. 

With the continuation of Mr. Conder’s Treatise on 
THE SYMMETRY OF THE HUMAN ForM—Drawing in 
Schools and Colleges, by Charles Burton, and contri- 
butions by R. H. Soden Smith, J. Forbes Robertson, 
G. W. Reid, &c. 

Sampson Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 








H E ARGOS Y. 
CONTENTS FoR APRIL. 
1, WITHIN THE Maze. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 11. At the Gate of the Maze. 
— 12. Taking an Evening Stroll. 
— 153. Miss Blake gets in. 
2. THe DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 
3. THe Two CLERKS. 
4. ONLY FRIENDSHIP. 
5. THs ORIGIN OF THE ROSE. 
6. TRICKS AT NIGHT. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
RicHarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


pue BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 








No. CX., for APRIL, is now ready, price 6s. 

CONTENTS. 

Tue Poetry OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

MODERN NEWSPAPERS. 

THE AMERICAN CivIL WAR. 

Pore AND HIS Epirors. 

THE LICENSING SYSTEM. 

Sir Henry HOLLAND'S RECOLLECTIONS, 

KIDNAPPING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

THE NONCONFORMIST CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 

9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: HoppER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


FS OP GO 09 





No, LXXXL, April, 1872, price 3s 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 

SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association), edited by :leNkY MAuDs- 
LEY, M.D., and JOHN S1pBaLp, M.D 

CONTENTS. 
THE MADMEN OF THE GREEK THEATRE. By J. RB. 
Gasquet, M.B. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON 


THE Bopy, in Health and Disease, with especial re- | 


ference to the Imagination. By Daniel H. Tuke, M.D. 

Tue TEMPERATURE IN GENERAL PARALYSIS OF THE 
INSANE. By W. Julius Mickle, M.D, 

LESION OF Broca’s CONVOLUTION WITHOUT Broca’s 
APHASIA. By J. Batty Tuke, M.D., and John Fraser, 
M.B., C.M. 

THE ABOLITION OF SecLuUsiION. By T. O. Wood, 
L.R.C.P. 


INSANITY AND IIOMICIDE. 


Occasional Notes of the Quarter—Reviews of Recent | 


TRHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th April. 
JOuUN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1872. No. DCLXXVIIL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THe MAID Or Sker.—Part IX. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT PorTs.—No. VI. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 
Frencu Home Lire.—No. V. Manners. 
A True Rerormer.—Part II, 
New Books :— 
The Late Edward Denison. 
Recollections of Sir Henry Holland. 
Memoir of Robert Chambers. 
The Songs of the Russian People. 
THE MINISTERS, THE PARLIAMENT, AND THE COUNTRY. 
W. BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








VRASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
being No. XX VILL of the New Seares. Edited 
by J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
THe ASSASSINATION OF Loxp MAyo. By Robert H. 
Ewuior. 
DARWINISM and DIVINITY. 
THE INTERVIEW AT AUBERVILLIERS. 
Cluseret. 
Tue BuRGOMASTER’S FAMILy. ADutch Story. Trans- 
lated by Sir John Shaw Lefevre. Chapter VILL 
Monks OF LA Trarrse. By John Macdonald, M.A, 
TORPEDOES. 
PARISIANA. 
JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 
THE STORY OF THE PRETENDED De CAILLE, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternostor Row. 


By General 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 148, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, with Illustrations by G. D. Lesiis, A.R.A., 
and Husext Herkomer. 
CONTENTS. 
OLD KENSINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 1. Bricks and Ivy. 
— 2 Dutch Tiles. 
— 3. To Old Street by the Lanes, 
— 4. An Afternoon at Penfold’s. 
— 45, Steel Pens and Goose Quills, 
Tuk PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. 
Le MINISTRE MALGRE LUI. 
GEORGK BEATTIE. 
THE Prince Or TARENTR'S LOve-STORY. 
Srory OF THE PLeBiscire. Told by One of the 
7,500,000 who voted “Yes.” (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. XIL.-XI1L1. 
Situ, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, pr ice One Shilling. 
4 lee TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 

1. “Goop-Brg, SweeTnKart!” By Rhoda Broughton, 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flower “and * as 
a Rose is She.” 

2. ApouT CHARLES LAMB, 

A NIGHT ADVENTURE, 

My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

APRIL Foou. By John Sheeban. 

NAPOLEON'S First CAMPAIGN, 

No Livine Voice. 

Tue FROLICS OF FASHION. 

SUPERHUMAN DWELLING-PLACES. 

10. How I WAS RUSTICATED FROM CAMBRIDGE. 

11, SPRING FLOWERS. 

12, Tue Deckaskp Wire's Sister. By Sydney 
Mostyn. Chaps. XVI, XVIL, XVIIL 

RicHarp BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


— LADIES.—No. 1 ready This Day. 


PRIM ow go 








HE LADIES.—No. I ready This Day. 
The New Paper for the Season. 
rQHE LADIES.—A Journal of the Court, 
Fashion, and Society. 
Price 64 Weekly. No. 1 ready with the April maga- 
zines, Post free seven stamps, 


TMUE LADVIES.—6d Weekly. With 
various kinds of Musical, Artistic, Photographic 
and Floral Supplements. 











rPYHE LADIES.—6d Weekly. A hand- 
some, well-written Weekly Paper for every home 
| of culture, taste, and refluement, 


THE LADIES.—No. 1 contains an 

Eight-Page Supplement, containing a New Stery, 
an account of some curious old Marriage Customs, and 
other articles of interest. 


, ie LADIES.—With No. 1 is Pre- 
sented a PIECE of ORIGINAL MUSIC, by 
GOUNOD, 
Entitled, “ The Angel Unawares.” 
rHHE LADIES.—With No. 1 is also 
Presented a COLOURED FASHION PLATE of 
the Latest Fashions. 














ue. LADIES.—6d Weekly. Subserip- 
tions, Yearly, £1 8s; half-yearly, 14s; quarterly, 


| 73. 
| Published by C, T. TYLER, 3 Amen Corner, Pater- 


noster Row, E.C. 





| JRESS.—WAN'TED, by an experienced 
Journalist, an ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR of 


Books on Mental Science—Psychological Retrospect | 9 Weekly or Bi-Weekly Provincial Liberal Paper. No 


—Notes and News, &., &. 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


objection to take a small share in the Proprietary of a 
| journal promising a fair reward for energy and ability. 


| Address “F. G. B.,” Post Office, Exeter. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, No. 57, for APRIL, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly, 


’ price One Shilling. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.R.GS., &. 


ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burroy, Author of 


* A Mission to Galéle,” “My Wanderings in West Africa,” &. [Ready this day. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. 


Author of “My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


[Jn a few days. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols, 8vo. [Ready this day. 
NEW HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. Jouy. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Piancue. 


[Ready this day. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo. 


POPPIES in the CORN; or, Glad Hours in the Grave 


In 1 vol., 73 Gd. 


Years. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. 


Now ready, the Second Series of 
INCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Home. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 


HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. 


Kingstey, Author of 
Hamlyn,” &., &c. In 2 vols, [Now ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” &c., &c. 3 vols. [This day. 


DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Avexanper Fxaser, 
sae i “Not While She Lives,” “ Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” 
vols. 


CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By Mary Brivemay, 


Author of “‘ Robert Lynne,” &. In 3 vols. 





By Henry 


By Georce Avaustus Sana, 


an Historical 


*Ravenshoe,” “Mademoiselle Mathilde,” “ Geoffry 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 9s. (TO BE PUBLISHED ANNUALLY.) 


THE TEACHERS’ LIST, 


Containing a Calendar of all executive and examining bodies; universitie: 
general and special colleges; public, proprietary, and middle-class schools’ 
denominational colleges and schools; principal private schools ; edae ition of 
women, training colleges, &c.; together with a complete Alphabetical Director: 
of all qualified and Certificated Teachers, and a list of School Boards throughout 
the Kingdom, with the names of the members and officers. 

EDITED BY 
PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &¢., 
AND DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
SIR FRANCIS R. SANDFORD, C.B., LL.D., 
Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S, W, 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, in feap. 8vo, price és. 


R EASONS of FAITH; or, the Order of the Christian 
W Argument Developed and Explained. By G. S. Drew, M.A., Author of 
“ Scripture Lands in Conuection with their History,” &c. 

“Interesting and thoughtful...... His schome of reasoning is finely and truly 
conceived.'—Spectator. 

“Characterised by adequate knowledge, by candour, and by refined, suggestive 
thought...... One of the best conceived and most solidly reasoned works on the 
Evidences produced in receut times.”"— Nunconformist. 

“Able, calm, and clear argument, in accurate adaptation to the mind of the 
present time.”—Church Review. 

* Novel and interesting. '"—Z.caminer. 

“Its speciality lies in its careful exhibition of the mutual inter-depende ce of the 
stages of the argument...... Mr. Drew is well up in the literature and thought of his 
subject; and his book is really pleasant reading—warm-hearted and earnest, ag 
well as thoughtful and well informed, with a good deal of terse, pithy remark 
coming in very tellingly iu the course of the disquisitions."—Liferary Churchman, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








—. 








Now ready, in 8vo, price 5s, sewed. 

I ANT’'S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY for ENGLISH 
READERS. Vol. I. Part I. A CriTiIcCAL COMMENTARY ON KANT's Ags- 

THETIC, WITH A CONTROVERSIAL CHAPTER ON Ma. J. S. MILL's EmMPrRIcAt Deriva- 

TION OF Space. By J.P. ManAFFy, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coliege, and 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 





Nearly ready, VOL. IIL, containing a Translation of Kant’s Prolegomena to any 
Future Metaphysic, with Critical Notes and Appendices. 
*,* Vou. L Part Il.and Vou. IL completing the work in Three Volumes 8yo, 
will be published in the course of the present year. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 73 6d, cloth. 


ROUGH, but TRUE. By Vervyon Sr, Crare. 


1 vol. 


TENDER TYRANTS. By Joszru Verey, Author of 


* Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. 
CHURCH and WIFE: a Question 


RosertT St. JOHN Corset, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.” 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WA 


Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols. 


“This book we can honestly recommend.”"—<dA/heneun. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 8 vols. 
The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





In 3 vols. 


In 


rMHE PEOPLE’S BLUE-BOOK. 
Fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time; 
with a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


By Cartes TreNNAyt. 





, fPHE KEY 
of Celibacy. By [ u 
3 vols. 


S OLD. By the 


[Vow ready. 


the Exchanges. 


“One of the most useful 


—Money Market Review. 








Just published, in imperial 4to, price 12s 6d, cloth. 
to the LONDON MONEY MARKET. 


ARTHUR Crump, Author of “A Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency, and 


“A very useful work.”—Times’ Money Article. 

“It is to be hoped that not a few wili test the value of this ‘ Key,’ and will con- 
sequently be warned in time to protect themselves from ruin.”"—Atheneun. 

“It isa very trustworthy authority as a work of reference on almost any ques- 
tion concerniug our money market.” —S/andard. 


“To the banker or statistician it is likely to prove very useful."—Financier. 
“Some highly appreciative views are taken of those practical operations in busi- 
ness whereby capital is economised, deposits utilized, aud the circulation governed.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


THIRD EDITION. 


By 


works recently published.”"—Dui/y Telegraph. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES. 
The Committee are prepared to receive appli- 
cations for the post of PROFESSOR of the GREEK 
and LATIN LANGUAGES and COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. He will also act as Principal of the 
College. Salary not exceeding £500 a year; the duties 
to be entered upon in the first week of October, 1872. 
Communications, accompanied by testimonials, to be 
addressed to Mr. HUGH OWEN, Honorary Secretary, 
19 Craven Street, Strand, London, before May 1, 1872. 


RINITY COLLEGE, Eastsourne. 
An Examination wlil be held on May 8 for TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS, worth £20 a year for two years toa 
boarder, Open only to boys not already pupils of the 
College. 
Address, Rey. J. R. Woop. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May, 

1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £40 for three 

years; two Senior Scholarships, £50 for three years ; 

two Senior and two Junior, £20 for two years. Full 

information given by the S&CRETARY, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


HE Rev. L. HENSLEY, Vicar of 
Hitchin, Herts, formerly Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, receives several 
PUPILS to prepare for the Universities or for other 
Examinations, and has now a vacancy. 


HE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, Publish, at their own cost, or on com- 
mission, according to arrangement. Authors and 
Possessors of Manuscripts requiring terms, estimates, 
or other particulars may apply to the MANAGER, 7 
Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C, 


ISHER’'S GLADSTONE BAG, 

é PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, 

Elegancies for Presents, &c., &c., of all descriptions 

and sizes at moderate prices, made on the premises, 
and of the best workmanship. 

The GLADSTONE BAG (Portmanteau and Dressing 
Case combined) is superior and more convenient than 
any yet introduced. Catalogues post free. 
FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 




















HE THANKSGIVING COMPLE- 
TION and DECORATION of ST. PAUL'S.— 
BRIXTON INDEPENDENT CHURCH.—T WO SER- 
MONS will be preached in the above Church on 
Sunday, March 3ist, by the Rev. BALDWIN BROWN. 
Subjects :—Morning: “ National Religious Life and its 
Manifestations.” Evening: “National Religious In- 
stitutions and Edifices, and the Nonconformist Position 
with regard to them.” 
Divine Service will commence at Eleven and Half- 
past Six. Collections in aid of this National Movement 
will be made. 


I RIXTON INDEPENDENT 

CHURCH.—The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN 
proposes to deliver a Course of Six Lectures on “ The 
Earth as the Theatre of History,” in the Lecture room 
of the above Church, on the following Wednesday even- 
ings:—April 3rd, May Ist, May 29th, Oct. 2ad, Oct. 30th, 
and Nov. 27th. To commence at a quarter to Ejght. 
Tickets for the Course, 5s. each, may be had at the 
Church, or of Mr. Nicholls, 252 Brixton Road, from 
whom also the Syllabus of the Course may be obtained. 
The proceeds will be devoted by the Lecturer as in 
former years. 


\ ISS EMILY FAITHFULL will give 
A an Afternoon POETICAL and DRAMATIC 
RECITAL at York, on April 9, the Right Hou, the Lord 
Mayor, M.P., in the chair. A Lecture in the Evening on 
POETS WHO WRITE IN PROSE, the Rev. Canon 
Hey in the chair. After visiting Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Miss Faithfull will lecture, April 17th, before the Edin- 
burgh Literary Institute, on “The BEST SOCIETY— 
Our BOOK-SHELF.” 


NCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 

Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy aud Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of miuerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 








RIGHTON.—CROUCH and 

STREVENS offer a great BARGAIN, the Lease, 
costly Fixtures, and uniquely beautiful Furniture 
(most ample of all kinds throughout), of a most com- 
} modious Sixteen-roomed House, with Garden. Fashion- 
able quarter, and admirably adapted for an Indian, 
Australian, or Foreign Family sevking health and 
society iu this beautiful watering place. 


OME for INVALIDS or PERSONS 

IN DISPOSED for HOUSEKEEPING.—A Mar- 

ried Physician, without family, resident in a fashionable 

inland town, is able to receive an INVALID LADY or 

GENTLEMAN, suffering from Rheumatic, Spinal, or 

Nervous Affections, or requiriug Medical Supervision, 
but not insane. 

A large detached house and gardens, with every ac- 
commodation, including a private suite of apartments, 
with separate servants and carriages if required. The 
entire arrangements would be on a liberal scale, and a 
corresponding remuneration expected, Refereaces to 
severe paralytic cases successfully treated. No other 
case received at same time. 

Address, “ M. D.,” C. W. CATTELL, Esq., Solicitor, 
40 Bedford Row, W.C. 








IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
rNHE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital, £259,000. Shares, £i0. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. LOcAL COUNCIL 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 
Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 


bury. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich-| John Cheetham, Esq., late 
I > 





eld. M.P. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
&e., &., &e. M.P. 
W. SWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. Deposits of 5 per cent. guaranteed. Pro- 
spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 

Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westuwiuster, London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





| 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S LIST. 


Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 15s. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of The BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Collected by 


ALF NNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, Vol. II. Post Svo. 
ee [in a few days. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Diary of a 


Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Small 8vo. [in a few days. 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: a Drama. By Peter 


BAYNE, M.A. Small Svo. [Jamediately. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with an Introduc- 


tion upon Psychology and the Soul. 
Yale College. Demy 8vo. [Jn the press, 


The ELEMENTS of INTELLECTUAL 


SCIENCE: a Manual for Schools and Colleges. By Noau Porter, D.D., 
President of Yale College. Demy 8vo. [ln the press. 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. 


Author of “ Benoni lake.” Second Series. Crown 8yo. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Tarye, D.C.L., 


Oxon., &c. Translated by W. F. Rat, with an Introduction by the Translator. 
Reprinted with Additions from the Daily News. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“A brief review can do but scanty justice to M. Taine’s book. We can only 
deal with it in its broad result, while its charm lies in its detail. The popularity 
these letters obtained while making their appearance renders any further recom- 
mendation almost superfluous. But even were France more prolific of literature 
than it is at the moment, no one should neglect to read them in their collected 
form.” —TZimes. 

“Mr. Rae has produced a reflex of the original so complete, that were not 
the latter before us, we should protest that England must be the native country 
of the writer as well as the subject of his work. Nothing in our language is more 
pure, elegant, and classica!l,—there is not much that ismore graphic, more sagacious, 
or more instructive."—AMorning Advertiser. 


TOTTIE’S TRIAL. By Kay Srey, Author of 


“True of Heart,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 61. 


T Tare Quy 
TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy of Verse. By 
SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). Third and enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“If we goon extracting all that seems to us the product of true genius in this 
volume we should priut nearly half of it, and we should have to do so merely to 
show the striking variety of mood and poetical conception it contains.” —Spectator, 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


MACLEOD, D.D. Post Svo, with Illustrations, 10s 64. 
“They are sure to be most welcome to all who can appreciate a broad, genial 
humanity, mingled with much pathos anda keen insight into the deeper workings 
of the human soul."—Daily Telegraph. 


TAPPY’S CHICKS and other LINKS between 


NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. By Mrs. GeorGe CurpLes. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

“No stories are more charmiag than Mrs. Cupples’* Tappy’s Chicks’ is for all 
readers, whether five or fifty years old; so is ‘Our Barbara’ and the * Tailor's Cat.’” 
—Times. 

* The title gives no idea of the charming riches of these Scotch tales, or of their 
graver and higher meaning. Mrs. Cupples knows all her humble friends equally 
well from a man to a starling, and we have to leave a hundred favourite bits un- 
quoted......... It is impossible to close the volume, which has given us some quiet 
hours of very pure enjoyment, without sincere regret that we are not opening it 
instead. It is a delightful and valuable book. "—Spectator. 


Lord BANTAM. By the Author of “ Ginx’s 


Baby.” Fourth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
“The author of ‘Ginx's Baby’ has returned to the field in which he first distin- 
guished himself, and has in the present story improved on his first attempt.”— 
Athenseum. 


By the 


[/mmediate!y. 


By Norman 


Y . vv ~™ » vv > | , A . 
The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of PRAYER for 
the DEPARTED. With copious Notes and Appendices, By the Rey. F. G. 
Lez, D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
_ “Dr. Lee's learned work is the most careful and complete summary of the sub- 
ject that can be fonnd in modern divinity. It is distinguished by a calm and fair 
Statement of the writer's opinions, well-weighed examination of the witnesses he 
brings forward to support them, and considerable acquaintance with the ancient 
Liturgies and patristic writings."—Standerd. 
pe... very valuable contribution to the theological literature of the day.”"—Laimbeth 
view. 


COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. 


Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“ There is more true theology, and true philosophy, too,in the short compass of 
this last book of Miss Greenwell’s, than in many an ambitious treatise bristling 
with learning and metapbysics."—Literary Churchman. 


FLOWERS and GARDNS: Notes on Plant 


Beauty. By Forpes WATSON, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“The production of an intelligent observer with an eye for the fitness of things 
and a refined and cultivated taste.”"—Athenwum. 
“We wish the book were in the hands of every one who has a garden.”"—Graphic. 


By Dora GREENWELL. 
J 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


| 
| 





| 





Mrs. ALFrep GatTTy. Author of “Proverbs Illustrated "and “ Worlds not 
Realised.” With a Frontispiece and 21 Lithographic Llustrations of Dials of 
interest, both foreign and English. [Shortly. 


Post 8vo, price 12s. 
NEW WORK by Miss AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Forming an appropriate sequel to the Lives of the Queens of England. 


LIVES of the LAST FOUR PRINCESSES of 


the ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. With a Photograph of the Princess Mary, 
after a Picture by Honthirst, 

“ Miss Strickland has executed her task with zeal and ability. and has collected 

much new and curious matter connected with the exiled royal family of England, 

by her researches in the archives of the Netherlands, the Bodleian Library, and 


By Noau Porter, D.D., President of | the Archbishop's library at Lambeth. Many official documents and mach private 


correspondence are placed before the reader ia exfenso, so that he may formh @ 
own judgment, and read the characters of the principal actors for himself."— 
Examiner, 


Large crown 8vo, 9s 6.1, 
DEDICATED to the EARL of DERBY. 


THOUGHTS upon GOVERNMENT. By 


ARTHUR HEL?s. 

“ We have thought it our duty to differ with Mr. Helps on some points, but on 
the whole this treatise on Government may be recommended to the reader, both 
as contaiving a lucid exposition of the views entertained by Mr. Helps on a mos 
important subject, and as affording very valuable information to the general 
reader on the science and conduct of constitational government.” —7% mes, 

“ The distinguishing note of Mr. Helps’s book is wisdom, or—let us say its high 
and sober penetration."—/’all Mall Gazette. 


New Volume, now ready. 


LONG’S DECLINE of the ROMAN 


REPUBLIC. 8yo, Vol. i. From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the 

Jugurthine War. 14s. Vol. IL. From the Defeat of L. Cassius Longinus to the 

Death of Sertorius. 14s. Vol. III. Including the third Mithridatic War, the 

Catiline Conspiracy, and the Consulship of C. Julius Cwsar. 14s. Vol. IV. Con- 

+ agua Cesar's Campaign in Gaul, and the Contemporaneous Events in Rome. 
8. 


“Tf any one can guide us through the almost inextricable mazes of this labyrinth, 
itis he. As a chronicler he possesses all the requisite knowledge, and, what is 
nearly if not quite as important, the necessary caution.”"—Saturd1y Review, 


Imperial 8vo, price £2 2s. 


ANTIQUE GEMS and RINGS. By C. W. Kiva, 


M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated with more than 850 
Illustrations. In 2 vols. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 


BANKING. By the late James W. Giieart, F.R.S., one of the Directors of 
the London and Westminster Bank, and formerly General Manager. 

This important treatise has long been considered the Standard Work on 
Banking, and to increase its reputation and utility the Proprietors bave had it 
thoroughly revised and adapted to the practice of the present day. They have 
also prefixed the Author's Treatise on the “ Principles and History of Banking,” 
80 as to make it the most valuable Text-Book on the subject extant. 


Now in course of publication in Monthly Volumes, price 1s 6d each. 


The ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 


POETS. The following volumes are already published :— 
GOLDSMITH. AKENSIDE. 
BURNS, 3 vols. SURREY. 

GRAY. PRIOR, 2 vols. 
MILTON, 3 vols. KIRKE WHITE. 
DRYDEN, 5 vols. WYATT. 

COLLINS. POPE, 3 vols. 
YOUNG, 2 vols. BEATTIE. 
COWPER, 3 vols. CHURCHILL, 2 vols. 
FALCONER. SPENSER, 5 vo's. 
SHAKESPEARE'S POEMS. PARNELL. 


Crown 8vo, elegantly bound, 78 6d. 


7 r . Tr rr J 
The MOTHER'S BOOK of POETRY. Selected 
and Arranged by Mrs. ALFRED GaTTY, Authorof “ Parables from Nature,” &. 
Illustrated with 15 Steel Engravings after celebrated artists. 

“ It is one of the very sweetest—we use the word advisedly—selections we have ever 
seen. All the pieces bear upon purely family subjects, childhood, motherhood, 
life, and death, ete., etc., and all are gems......Although a more delightfal volume 
we have scarcely ever seen."—Literary Churchman, 


Second Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 


KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. By D, Rica- 


MOND, Author of “ Annie Maitland.” Illustrated by M. J. Booru. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KIRSTIN’S ADVENTURES. A _ Tale of 


Jutland Life. By the Author of “Casimir.” With Six Lilustrations by A. W. 


CoorPer, 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 


aa ‘TH Dp Toa re) 

PLAIN SERMONS: ADDRESSES to a 
COUNTRY CONGREGATION, by the late Rev. Eowano Biencowg, MLA,, 
Curate of Teversal, Nottinghamshire, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

The frequent demand for these sermons, which have been long out of 
print, and their great popularity have induced the publishers to issue a Sixth 
Edition. 

In course of publication, in 1s Parts, containing 8 Plates. 


rT rsh Y yO = 
DRAWING COPIES by P. H. Detamorrte, 
Professor of Drawing in King's Collega and Scho»l,. London. These sketches 
are original and copyright, and will inciude Architectural Sketches, Trece, 
Figures, Foregrounds, Landscapes, Boats and Sea-pieces. 





London BELL and DALDY, York Streit, Covent Garden. 
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NEW STORY BY GEORGE ELIOT. POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


This day is published. H Golden Keys. 8 vols. 
MIDDLE MA R C GF, | the Queen of the Regiment, By 


A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. KaTHARINE KING. 3 vols, 
“A charming, fresh, cheery novel."—Spectator. 

“In spite of little defects, ‘ The Queen of th : 3 

BOOK I11.-WAITI NG FOR D EAT H. ment’ may be pronounced a successful and anak: 

~ a novel. It is amusing, and to some extent ori ° 

Books I. and IL contain :— the style is simple and unaffected, and the ea 


I. MISS BROOKE. | Il. OLD AND YOUNG. healthy eeenghent."—Atiensem, 
Price 5s. each. A Bridge of Glass. By F. W. 


= oy ‘ RosInsoON, Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. “Mr. Robinson's story possesses the first qualifics 


_ i ene ee sae é = tion of a good novel, a well-sustained and interesting 
."— Athens b 
This day is published, complete in 3 vols. 8vo, £1 11s 6d, _— — 


THE WAR FOR THE RHINE FRONTIER, 1870. |so2sP/¥2!, Py the Author of 


“*Aston-Royal’ abounds with beauties, and that 
By Colonel W. RUSTOW. thorough insight into human nature which madg 
‘St. Olave's’ so universally popular.” —AMessenger, 


Bruna’s Revenge. By the Author 








Translated from the German by JOHN LAYLAND NEEDHAM, Lieutenant R.M. Artillery. 





With Maps and Plans. of “CASTE,” &c. 3 vols. 
WILL xK NS, Edinburgh « i 
ILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London Hope Deferred. By Eliza Ff. 
POLLARD. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
CHEAP EDITION. HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great 


Marlborough Street. 








This day is published. Just published, Illustrated, price ls. 


T H E COMING RAC E. BEN RHYDDING. 


—_ . » . “ The practice is such as may be adopted by an 
A NEW EDITION, being the SIXTH. Price 6s. hospital physician in London.”"—Afedical Times am 


, 7. : ad > Gazette. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. “ As a residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed 
ee in Eugland.”—T7he Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


Just published, medium 8yo, pp. 426, cloth, price 14s. London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
. Just published, crown 8vo, pp. viii-246, cloth, 7s 6d. 

EMPIRE IN ASIA: How we Came by It. EREWHON : or, Over the Range 
A BOOK OF CONFESSIONS. London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


By W. M. TORRENS, MP. Now ready, 8vo, pp. 653, cloth, price lis. 
ROM FEUDAL to FEDERAL; or, 
Free School, Free Church the completed bases 
of Equality; with some of its Results on State, Con- 
stitution, and Empire. 
CONTENTS.—Chapter 1. The Bases—2. Guarantees, 
Mobilisation, and Safeguards—3. The Epoch: its 
Problems—4. Free Church—5. Free School—6. Free 
Trade—7. Sectarianism in School, Church, and Em- 
pire—8. Conclusions: the Constitution and Empire. 
y TRA . By J. A. PartrivGe, Author of “ Democracy; its 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. Factors and Conditions,” &e., &c. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


Shortly, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 576. TEGG'S POPULAR GARDENING BOOKS. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN) Br oi tiowse saw aoasons anencnownre wii 
7 By THOMAS MAW and JOHN ABERCROMBIE, with 
a treatise on Drawing-Room Flower Culture, by GEORGE 
OR, THE NEW REFORMATION. GLENNY. 12mo, cloth, 5s ; post, 5s 4d. 


os HE AMATEUR GARDENER'S 

dD ) ADE. 
ay WINWae SEAee POCKET JOURNAL, By JOUN ABERCROMBIE. 
“ Within the last twelve years there has been a marked revolution in the public mind. Light is spreading on | With a treatise on Window Gardening, Fern Culture, 











“An historical work of considerable value."—Zavw Times. 4 

“ Mr. Torrens has written a very valuable and interesting work.” —G/obe. 

“ Without risk of being charged with hyperbole, we may pronounce the work extremely vigorous, terse, 
poetical, eloquent.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 

“*Confessions’ which are as pregnant with instruction as they are eloquently and even dramatically 
written.” —Nonconformist. 

“The story is told with a freshness, a piquancy and eloquence, and a measured strength of invective 
which cannot fail to interest and even to fascinate the dullest readers.” —L£cho. 








all sides."—-VOLTAIRE to HELVETIUS, June 26, 1765. and Wardian Cases, by GEORGE GLENNY. 18mo, 
cloth, 28; post, 2s 2d. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








Imp. 16mo, cloth, Toned paper, with eight Coloured 
In royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, price 20s. Illustrations on Steel, 3s 6d. 


{ RITISH SONG-BIRDS. A tical 
THE ILLUSTRATED N ATURAL HISTORY B Treatise on their Habits, with tastoniions a 
OF BRITISH MOTHS. ee 
By EDWARD NEWMAN, F.L.S., F.Z.S. London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Giving a full description of the perfect Insect from Nature; also a description of the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Now ready, a NEW NOVEL. 


Food Plant, Time of Appearance, and Localities where found. Each Moth is drawn from nature by GEORGE a 
WILLI3, and engraved in his best style by JOHN KERCHNER. The figures are life-size of every species, and if | QUEST: a Story of Modern 











varieties require it, three, four, five, and even six figures are given. Tendencies. ; 

The Work is complete in 31 Monthly Numbers, at 6d each. The Work is also issued in Quarterly Parts in British AND COLONIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Covers, at 1s 6d each Part. Part X. now ready, price 2s. Back Numbers reprinted, and may be had. (Limited), 814 Fleet Street, E.C. 

“ We congratulate British entomologists on the completion and publication of this magnificent work, which | ___-_"’ -ceianeatiiachimananiin 
may almost be said to mark an era in entomological science. For the first time, as far as regards our native Miss BRADDON’'S NEW NOVEL. 





species of moths, have we access to a volume, which not only affords us the description of the perfect insect in an Tov . of * , ley’ 
each species, but also gives us its life-history in its different stages, with an account of its food and habits. she _, a oS et ate 
In this labour of love Mr. Newman has been aided by many of our most renowned entomologists—men eminent —— Aga errs i ng che ii 

in different branches of the science. Mr. Doubleday has supplied much valuable information, and has corrected OBERT AINSLEIGH. 
every proof. Mr. Bond has freely given the use of his immense collection, and Mr. Birchall and many others 

have been equally liberal; whilst Mr. Huckett and other assistants have been assiduous in the supply of the eee pmemoraneey “se 
insects in the larval state. To the beginner in entomology the work is rendered infinitely more valuable than | This day, 12mo, cloth boards, price 3s 6d (postage 3d). 








it otherwise would be, in consequence of its containing life-size engravings of every species, and in many cases HE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAK- 
SP IE OOS SD NREER, ity FUE ING. Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the 
London: W. TWEEDIE, 337 Strand. | Bar. Translated from the French of M. BAvratn, 





| Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne, &. 
P I A N Oo Ss F O R A L L C L I M A T E S | Fifth Edition, carefully corrected. 
* | London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
pO gees BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call | Court EC. 
attention to their TRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and BEAUTY. | Just published, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the | Sh SES f > ast vi upon 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. IBEABES of HAIR, is hg et ee 
i ; sa tet P P Pe) ‘ eservatic anagement. NJAMI 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their | Goprrey, M.D., F.R.A.S. 
Instruments accordingly. are ae er 1 popular tre 
i ; : | “A most interesting as well as useful popular trea- 
Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. tise.”"—Literary World. 
| Wecome upon what seems both good sense and 
W knowledge." —Sa/urday Review. : ; 
M. Y Oo U N G E R A N D C O. 4 s “ A great deal of practical information is to be found 


in the book.” —Pharmaceutica/ Journal. 
| 

















EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, J. and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers, Observe Trade Marks, ———_—______-- — nae 
as other brands are frequently substituted. LD COINS FOR SALE. — Gold, 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LonpoN Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. | Silver, Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, 


Liverpool : 1 Seei Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swansea: Quay | &- Lists free. 
Parade.—Glasgow: Queen Street.—Birmingham: 13 Temple Street. | J. Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
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GARDEN BOOKS. 
A HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GAR- 


DEN : being Practical Directions for the Propaga- 
tion, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Gardens all the Year Round; embracing all 
Classes of Gardens, from the largest to the smallest. 
With Engraved Plans, illustrative of the various 
Systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. By 
Davip THOMSON, Gardener to his Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of HARDY HARBACEOUS 
and ALPINE FLOWERS for GENERAL GAR- 
DEN DECORATION. Containing Descriptions, 
in Plain Language, of upwards of 1,000 Species of 
Ornamental Hardy Perennial and Alpine Plants, 
adapted to all Classes of Flower-Gardens, Rock- 
work, Groves, and Waters; along with Concise 
and Plain Instructions for their Propagation and 
Culture. By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, Gardener to 
the Earl of Minto; formerly Manager of the 
Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 
and Showthem. By S. REYNOLDs HOLE, Author of 
« A Little Tour in Ireland.” Third Edition, 7s 6d. 


The HANDY-BOOK of BEES, and their 
PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. By A. PEttI- 
GREW, Rusholme, Manchester. 4s 6d. 


The BOOK of the GARDEN. By Charles 


M‘InTOsH. In Two large Volumes, Royal Octayo, 
embellished with 1,353 Engravings. £4 7s 6d. 


The GARDENER. Kdited by David 
Tomson, Author of “ Handy-Book of the Flower- 
Garden,” &c. The APRIL NUMBER contains :— 
Gardeners’ Wages—Forcing Peaches: Tempera- 
ture—Wiring Fruit Walls—Notes on Hardy Coni- 
fers—The Ferniehurst Orchids—A Gossip on the 
Genus Begonia—Hints for Amateurs: April— 
Erica Lambertia Rosea—Strawberry Forcing— 
Simpson's Patent ‘ Wortley’ Celery Collar—Notes 
on Autumn and Winter Flowering Plants—New 
Potatoes—The Gloxinia — Tobacco—Greenhouse 
Climbers—Notes on Flower-Beds—Grand _ Inter- 
national Fruit and Flower Exhibition—Cochlio- 
stema Jacobiana — Calendar — Notices to Corre- 
spondents. Price Sixpence; or 7s per annum, 
free by post. 








WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d each. 


ANCIENT GLA SSICS 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rey. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


VOL, XIL, FOR APRIL. 


EURIPIDES. By W. B. Donne, 


The Volumes published contain :— 
The ILIAD of HOMER. By the Editor. 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER. By the Same. 
HERODOTUS. By G. C. Swayne, M.A. 
CZSAR. By Anthony Trollope. 
VIRGIL, By the Editor. 
HORACE. By Theodore Martin. 
ZESCHYLUS. By R. 8. Copleston, B.A. 
XENOPHON. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 
CICERO. By the Editor. 
SOPHOCLES. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 
PLINY'S LETTERS. By Messrs. Church and 

Brodribb. 


Wx. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, APRIL 1. 


BOOKS. 











SEARCH the SCRIPTURES: How and | 


Why. From the French of G. de Féiice. Feap. 
8yo, 1s 6d, boards. 


Monthly Shilling Volumes for the Young. 
| 


XI.—MAGGIE'S MESSAGE. 1s, boards; 


1s 6d, extra boards, gilt edges, } 
JUVENILE SERIES, at NINEPENCE EACH. 


LITTLE GRETCHEN and MARY ED-| 


WARDS. Coloured Frontispiece. 9d, boards. 


: ° 
COWPER’S LETTERS: a Selection from | 
the Letters of the Poet Cowper. With a brief 
Memoir of his Life, and Biographical Notices of 
his Correspondents. Portrait and Wood Engray- 
ings. Feap. 8yo, 4s, 
“ Cowper is the first of letter-writers. "—Southey. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE: a Biography. A 
Contribution to the Early History of the nglish | 
eBeeh » ae = 3 Saene, M.A., Author of 

watimer.” vit it, © | 
eel tonne ortrait. Crown 8yo, | 

e “Mr. Demaus has made himself acquainted with the | 

rst sources, and has written what is in every way a 





worthy companion to his ‘ Hugh Latimer,” and that is | passages 
and dexterity of exp 


surely saying much.”—Nonconformist. 





London: Reticrous Tract So 
: Rewe C CIETY, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


| readers." —Morning Post. 








FIVE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1, The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. Related by One of the 


7,500,000 who voted“ Yes." By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


“ Those who think that they have heard enough of the late war, and that there.is no more to be said about 
it, have not read ‘ The Story of the Pi¢biscite,’ and do, not know the fresh and vivid personal interest that can 
be thrown into a subject full of sorrow and weariness when MM. Erckmann-Chatrian takes it in hand The 
govd sense and truth which underlie the whole, make the book valuable for French readers in the first instance, 
of course, but like all that is wise, the moral is capable of general application. The details that are given of the 
utter want of foresight and preparation among the French armies; of the perfection to which the Prussian 
arrangements were carried ; of the inevitable consequences that followed, ought to be a lesson burnt in as with 
yd upon the memory and understanding of the reader, to whatever nation or country he may belong.”— 
Atheneum, 


2. SHOOTING the RAPIDS. By Alexander Innes Shand, Author 


of “ Against Time," &c. 3 vols. 


3. LORD KILGOBBIN: a Tale of Ireland in Our Own Time. By 


CHARLES LEVER, LL.D. 3 vols. 


4. MORALS and MYSTERIES. By Hamilton Aide. 1 vol. 
5. The ROSE GARDEN. Bythe Author of “Unawares.” 1 vol. 


“This exquisitely-coloured picture of French life...... The writer's sense of beauty is exquisite, and 
the flush of delicate colour which she manages to diffuse over her pictures has just such a mellow charm in 
it as Claude gives to his most exquisite sunsets.”"—Spectator. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS. By the Author of “Vera,” “The Hotel du Petit St. 


Jean,” &e. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Next week, fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


The BRIDE, and other Poems. By the Author of “ Angel Visits.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





DR. MACMILLAN’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The GARDEN and the CITY: with other Contrasts and Parallels of 
Scripture. By the Rey. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D., Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


UNSEEN and IDEALITIES. Poems by J. 8. Maccrom. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, the SECOND EDITION of 


In QUEST of COOLIES. By James L. A. Hope. 


15 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Price 6s. 
“Graphic and amusing, and altogether well worthy of perusal."—S/andard. 
“This very readable little yolume.”"—Z.raminer. 
“Lively and clever sketches......... many curious details of native life and manners,.”—Athenxum. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THOMASINA. By the Author of “Dorothy,” “De Cressy," &e. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


The STORY of Sir EDWARD'S WIFE. By Hamilton Marshall, 


Author of “ For Very Life.” 1 vol. crown 8yo. (Just out. 


Crown 8vo, with 


LINKED at LAST. By F. E. Bunnett. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


“A very charming story.”"—John Bull, 
“A very simple and beautiful story."—Public Opinion, 


PERPLEXITY . By Sydney Mostyn, a New Writer. 3 vols. crown 


“ As full of vice as the most exciting sensational novel, and is not the least interesting.” —Zcho. 
“ Shows much lucidity, much power of portraiture, and no inconsiderable sense of humour."—/caminer, 


CRUEL as the GRAVE. By the Countess von Bothmer. 3 vols. 


crown 8yvo. 
* Jealousy is cruel as the Grave.” 


“This graceful story—tender and gay, with the sweetest tenderness and the brightest gaiety,—whether pathe- 
tic or satirical, is always natural and never dull,..... The perusal of ‘Cruel as the Grave’ will amply repay its 


HENRY S. KING and Co., 65 Cornhill, London. 








Just published, in small 8vo, price 6s 6d. 


OL RIG GRANGE. 


“This anonymous poem is no ordinary piece of verse. It adds one to the roll of those who really deserve to be 
called poets, ‘Olrig Grange’ is not one of those echoes of another's song which comes so readily from every 
outh with a spark of imagination. It has a distinct individual, and we may also say a distinct national flavour. 
Xo competent reader will fail to acknowledge the vigour, originality, humour, dramatic power, and imagination 
which it shows. We will venture also to predict that it will be eminently popular.”—//erald. 
“ This little volume is distinguished by more of originality of power, of genuine poetic insight, expressed in 
genuinely poetic form, than one is accustomed to met with in the productions of minor poets, even when they 


belong to the higher grades of their class. We should find it easy to cite remarkable instances of thrilling fer- 


your, of glowing delicacy, of scathing and trenchant scorn."—North British Daily Mai’. 
“We have said enough to lead our readers, we hope, to take up the book for themselves ; it abounds in 
full of suggestion, and contains some of no small poetic beauty, and others of mach satirical vivacity 





Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL. Edited 


by J. A. FRoupE, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
THE ASSASSINATION OF LORD Mayo. By Robert H. Elliot. 
DARWINISM AND DIVINITY. 
‘THE INTERVIEW AT AUBERVILLIERS. By General Cluseret. 
THE BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY. A Dutch Story. Translated by Sir John 
Shaw Lefevre. Chap. VIII. 
Monks oF LA TRAPPE. By John Macdonald, M.A. 
TORPEDOES. 
PARISIANA. 
JouN HOOKHAM FRERE. 
THE STORY OF THE PRETENDED Dz CAILLE. 


ROYAL and REPUBLICAN FRANCE; a 


Series of Essays reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and British and 
Foreign Reviews. By HENRY REEVE, O.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


STRANGE FOLK: aNovel. From the German 


of HERMANN OELSCHLAGER, Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel F. Grant. 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s, [On April 11. 


MY WIFE and I in QUEENSLAND. By 


CHARLES H. Epgn, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo, with Frontispiecon, [Nearly ready. 


The PONTIFICATE of PIUS the NINTH: 


being the Third Edition, enlarged and continued, of “ Rome and its Ruler.” 
By J. F. Macurre, M.P. Post 8vo, Portrait, price 123 6d. 


TRADITIONS & CUSTOMS of CATHEDRALS. 


By Mackenziz E. C. Watcott, B.D., F.S.A., Precentor and Prebendary of 
Chichester, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By 


= Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, price 
s 6d. 


THOUGHTS for the AGE. By Miss Sewett, 


Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. New Edition. Feap. $vo, price 5s, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN MILTON ; or, 


Milton's Life in his own Words. By the Rev. Jamzs J. G. GRAHAM, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Vignette-Portrait, price 5s. 


FRA ANGELICO; and other 


By 1.G.8. Crown 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


KING CHARLES the SECOND; an Historical 


Drama, in Five Acts. By JosepH LONGLAND, Author of “ Bernard Alvers 
and the War Witch,” “ Othello’s Incurrence,” &c. Crown S8vo, 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO and JULIET, 


TAMING of the SHREW, and MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. With Notes 
and other aids for Schools and Private Students. Edited by the Rev. JoHNn 
Hunter, M.A. Each Play, price ls. 


The PEOPLE’S BLUE-BOOK. By Cuarirs 


TENNANT. Fourth Edition, enlarged and brought down to the Present Time; 
with a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. Crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 


INDUSTRIAL and HOUSEHOLD TALES. 


By ExnizA MeteYarp, Author of “The Life of Wedgwood,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
price 1s. (Vert week. 


ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY. By R. A. 


Proctor, B.A., Hon. Sec. R.A.S., Author of “Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. 
With 10 Plates and 20 Wood Engravings. 8vo, price 123. (Jn a few days. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY _ for 


GENERAL READERS and Young Persons. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction, by Professor E. ATKINSON, Staff College. Crown 8vo, with 403 Wood- 
cuts, price 7s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATERIA 


MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged fur the use of Practitioners and 
Students by Professor BSNTLBY, F.L.S., and by Dr. Repwoop, F.C.S. Pp. 
1,120, with 125 Woodcuts, 8vo, price 25s. 


A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Aveustus 


Ds MorGan, F.R.A.S. and O.P.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted, 
with the Author's Additions, from the “ Atheneum” Journal. 8vo, price 15s. 
[in a few days. 


THREE CENTURIES of MODERN HISTORY. 


By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Regius Professor of Modern History and English 
Literaturein Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete 


and uniform Library Edition. Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 
8vo, with Portrait, price £5 5s, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR MADE EASY. 


Miss SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &. Feap. 8yo, price 1s 6d. 


Short Poems. 


By 





SAMPSON LOW AND CO.’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—THE NEW WORKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
W and ORIGINAL NOVEL by MISS GEORGIANA CRAIK. 


NE 
WITHOUT KITH or KIN. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


31s 6d. (This day 
NEW VOLUME of the “JOHN HALIFAX” GIRLS’ BOOK SERIES 
Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


IS IT TRUE? Being Tales, Curious and 


Wonderful, for the Fireside. Collected from various Sources, and edited by 
‘ the Author a Halifax, Gentleman.” 
ONTENTS:—1, The Story of Elidure—2. The Witch of Argouges—3. Fan; mick’ 
Fairy Gifts—4. Lez Breis, the Breton David—5, Eyphina’'s Son. ne ° 


YESTERDAYS with AUTHORS. By James 


T. FigLps. Comprising Reminiscences and Letters of Famous Authors—op 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Miss Mitford, Wordsworth, and others, 1 
vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 

“ Was there ever such a genial, jovial creature as this master of humour? Whe 
we read his friendly epistles, we cannot help wishing he had written letters only, 
as when we read his novels we grudge the time he employed in anything else," 
The Author on the Dickens’ Correspondence in this Volume. 

“Very pleasant too, in a different way, are Mr. Fields’ recollections of Gad's Hill, 
They are graphic and genial, and give us a happy side of Dickens’ ‘ Home Life,’ ". 

the 


The Athenseum, 
, “A NOVEL of CHARACTER.” 
‘ 
A WOMAN’S FAITH: a Novel. B 
Author of “ Ethel,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day. 

“ We still have the novel of incident and the novel of character...... If, however, 
as at the outset of ourremarks we hoped might be the case, novel-readers haye had 
enough of startling incidents, and would like a little repose, we can, with a good 
conscience, recommend to them ‘A Woman's Faith.’ —Saturday Review. 


“ At once natural and interesting.” —Globe. 
“ The story is told with charming grace and thoughtful refinement." —Graphie, 


MACALPINE; or, on Scottish Ground: 4 


Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day. 
A NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS by the AUTHOR of “ The GENTLE LIFE.” 


A MAN’S THOUGHTS. Small post 8vo, cloth 
This da: 


extra, 63. 7 
Some of the CONTENTS :—Thoughts upon the Letter I: its inporense el 
—Faults and Virtues—Manly Readiness—The Truly Heroic—Large Natures—The 
Selfish—Self-Respect—Bigness and Greatness—Awkwardness—Manner——Mau- 
vaise Honte—Satire : its Use and Abuse—Petty and Paltry Satires—The Cultiva- 
tion of Virtue—Among the British Philistines—Success—Persoual Piety—Traa 
Godliness-—-Saints and Saints—The Splash'd Silk Stocking—Famous Villains, &c, 


The LAND of DESOLATION; being a Per. 


sonal Narrative of Adventure in Greenland. ByIsaac J. Hayes, M.D., Author 
of “The Open Polar Sea," &c. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth 
extra, price 14s. (This day. 
“Dr. Hayes deserves the thanks of every intelligent reader of Arctic travels. 
understands his subject thoroughly; so well indeed, that he can fearlessly condes- 
cend to make it interesting. The illustrations, too, are remarkably good.”—Spectator, 
“For a graphic accouvt of scenery of a very peculiar kind, we refer our readers 
to the volume......... His book is well worth reading, and will, we may veuture to 
predict, have many readers."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 


LAKEVILLE; or, Shadow and Substance: a 


Novel. By MARY HEALY. 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s 6d. LAt all the Libraries. 
“ Jt is clever, and it is cleverly written.”"—Z2aminer. 


UNIFORM with “LORNA DOONE,” and by the same AUTHOR. 


CLARA VAUGHAN. New and thoroughly 


revised Edition. Price 6s. : 
In SILK ATTIRE. By the Author of “A 


Daughter of Heth.” 3rd and cheaper Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. [Ready this day. 
“ A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation of 
character."—Saturday Review. 


GERMAN AUTHORS.—TAUCHNITZ EDITION, 
The object of this undertaking is to introduce to the kindred nations by whom 
the English language is spoken, by means of careful and readable translations, the 
Masterpieces of German literature of recent date as well as of the classical period, 
thus affording another bond of union to races of a common origin. 

The NEW VOLUME is 


EKKEHARD: a Tale of the Tenth Century. 


By J. V. ScuerreL. Translated from the German, by Soris D&L¥rs. 2 vola. 
Un @ few days. 
*,* There are sixteen works already published in this Series, a List of which will 
be forwarded on application. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The GREAT LONE LAND.—Under this title 


Messrs. SAMPSON Low and Co. have in the press Captain Butler's account of 
his connection with the Red-River Expedition in 1569-70, and of his subse- 
quent Travels and Adventures in the Manitoba Country, and across the 
Saskatchewan Valley as civil agent for the Government. 
*,* This work will contain about 350 pp., demy 8vo; it will be handsonicly 
illustrated with Maps, 8vo, cloth extra, 


Professor DANA, of Yale College, Author of 


“A System of Mineralogy."—The New Book by this author is a popular work 
ou CORAL and CORAL ISLANDS, the only recent work on this interesting 
subject. It will contain a Coloured Frontispiece, four Maps, and upwards of 
100 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, (Nearly ready. 


MOUNTAINEERING in the SIERRA 


NEVADA. By CLargencer KING, United States’ Geologist. 1 vol. large 12mo. 
An entirely New and Original Work. [ Will be ready shortly. 


NOTICE.—NEW and ORIGINAL bog! by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX, 
N”” 


GENTLEMAN. 
The ADVENTURES of a BROWNIE, with 
numerous Illustrations, will be ready for Easter. Square cloth extra, gilt edges. 
NOTICE.—A NEW and POPULAR EDITION of MACGREGOR'S 
ROB ROY on the BALTIC. Fancy boards, 
price 2s 64. (Un the press. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 
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